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FFORTS towards unity among certain Protestant groups 
have been considered newsworthy of late by the secular 
press. One has in mind the projected unity among Presby- 
terians and the Protestant Episcopal Church of America and 
the apparently accomplished unity among the divisions of 
Methodists last year. Many reasons may be assigned for these 
attempts and successes, but it would be impossible to under- 
stand adequately this movement among the denominations 
without some idea of the missionary development of these 
groups. The rapid geographical extension of denominational- 
ism, almost exclusively the work of a century and a quarter, 
with its consequent enormous expenditures of money and per- 
sonnel has had two effects upon denominationalism. In the 
first place, it has impressed upon the groups the necessity for 
unity in view of the weakness of division, and secondly it has 

at the same time complicated the attainment of the unity. 
Confronted with the millions of pagans in a country such as 
China or India, the denomination eventually realized the 
futility and practical impossibility of cutting into such a large 
mass of error and ignorance by its own individual efforts. The 
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denomination necessarily looked about jor kinship with other 
forms of Christianity for the sake not merely of numerical 
advance but even of survival in the face of such overwhelming 
odds. It soon became painfully obvious, after the first rush of 
zeal, that such a mass could not be Christianized by the 
Lutherans alone, nor the Baptists alone, especially when the de- 
nomination had to face the opposition both of paganism and of 
divergent groups of Christianity. In this realization the self- 
sufficiency of the denomination suffered its first weakening 
blow. If he reflected at all, the missionary of a denomination 
soon saw that his own sect would never be capable of convert- 
ing these millions and the aim would have to change from mak- 
ing converts to his own particular expression of Christianity to 
the making of converts to Christianity which would then place 
him in a sort of communion with other groups working in the 
field. In this idea the sect was already forced into subordination 
to a higher and more extensive idea than itself. Thus dawned 
the idea of an all-embracing Christianity which is essentially 
undenominational. Yet the attainment of that universality 
would be made more difficult by the existence of the denomina- 
tions and by their growth in pagan lands. 

The situation has not changed much from these first realiza- 
tions. It is a discouraging situation. Protestantism, if it is to 
advance, must stil! be denominational, yet the extension of these 
historical divisions renders the realization of a united Chris- 
tianity more difficult. These facts were appreciated more 
keenly and universally among missionaries of the last century 
than they had ever been appreciated in the three hundred pre- 
ceding years of Protestant history. In the home countries the 
sect was strong enough to be unconcerned about other sects. 
But in mission countries the group was seen to be a pathetically 
weak thing in comparison with the task it had set out to 
accomplish. Missionary endeavor more than any other single 
factor has tended to destroy those barriers of denominationalism 
which must be razed if there is to be a united Protestantism. 
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As long as the denomination was able to continue in compara- 
tive security at home, the very idea of unity was repugnant; 
it smacked of Romanism. But when the insufficiency of 
denominational Christianity had been proven by the missionary 
experience, the idea of unification was inevitable. Denomina- 
tionalism might be defended after a fashion in the countries 
where it had been born and had matured, but there was no 
justification for it in the mission countries. It was the mis- 
sionary who first caught the vision of something greater than 
his own little expression of Christianity, not the preacher or the 
divine in the home lands, and as the missionaries and missions 
multiplied, the question became more acute and complex. 

As a result of the work of the last century and a quarter, 
one might safely approximate the number of Protestant 
Christians in mission countries as well over ten million. This 
growth in numbers and occupation of territory by such a large 
number of denominations and societies, over three hundred 
and fifty, indicates the vastness of the task of unifying Protes- 
tant Christianity. Knowing this, one understands the insist- 
ence upon unity by missionaries who were experiencing the 
folly of competition, rivalry, overlapping, and the harm which 
these things were doing to the Christian cause. The returning 
missionary planted the seed of unity in the home churches and 
fostered it by missionary conventions. The home churches 
caught the vision of the missionary because in some instances 
they were seriously threatened for the first time in their history 
with forces superior to themselves. Therefore, what they once 
believed was desirable, perhaps, for mission countries, they soon 
saw to be imperative everywhere if Protestant Christianity was 
to survive with any strength. 

The last half-century of Protestantism has witnessed a series 
of conferences which would have been impossible in other cen- 
turies, because these meetings sought to break through the walls 
of nationalism and denominationalism, which were, and still 
are, in some places such sacred notes of the Reform. With the 
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multiplication of these gatherings leaders have been increasingly 
more successful in bringing together a rather complete repre- 
sentation of nations and denominations. The word “Catholic,” 
which at one time was the signal for a flood of abuse and 
raisrepresentation, has been appropriated by Protestant leaders, 
many of whom do not hesitate now to speak of the existing 
One, Holy, Catholic Church of which all believers in Christ 
are members. 

There are other no less noteworthy changes in Protestant 
thought as expressed in these conferences. The bitter abuse of 
Rome and particularly of the Jesuits as the incarnation of 
ecclesiastical despotism has changed to an expression of regret 
that the Church of Rome does not see its way clear to par- 
ticipate in these conventions. The almost universal fear of 
unity has changed into a desperate cry for unity. The unques- 
tioned glorification of the Reform in all its phases has given 
place to doubt and in some quarters to certainty that there 
must have been something wrong with or defective in ‘the 
principles of a Reform which could be responsible for such 
confusion and division. The once complete contentment of 
some with denominationalism has changed to a feeling of its 
insufficiency and unchristianity. The elements of individual- 
ism and personality which once reigned supreme in Protestant 
theology are yielding under pressure of world events to an 
insistence on the corporative and social concept of Christianity. 
The sacredness of private interpretation has admittedly broken 
down as a norm of Christian truth. More people are seeking 
a stable and secure authority outside of themselves on which 
they may safely rely, though officially autonomy is asseverated. 
Tle cold drabness of Protestant worship is changing in some 
places and there is a recognition of the necessity of what we 
Catholics call liturgy. In a word, some of the denominations 
arz slowly losing some of their distinctly Protestant features 
and are seeking to gather up the lost fragments of the Pre- 
reformation heritage of Christianity. The denominations are 
becoming more and more Catholic in their desire for unity, 
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corporate life, liturgy, and authority which are some of the 
elements in Christ’s Church which they either neglected or 
deliberately excluded at one time. 

We maintain again that the greatest single cause for these 
changes, at least for the inauguration of them both in theory 
and practice, has been the missionary activity of the past cen- 
tury in the interests of which the first great conferences were 
called. There have been contributing causes, political, social, 
intellectual, but no one of them has been as insistent and as 
extensiy. as the causality arising from work on foreign missions 
which has driven the sects together for cooperative effort. 
Before any such movement could have taken on such a general 
force, it was necessary that the groups be lifted out of the 
security and insulation of their local surroundings. This was 
done by the fervor of evangelization which opened up to the 
groups further frontiers and was responsible for a general 
broadening of their horizons. The growth from a localness 
and provincialism, that was stifling, to a universality of outlook 
is nowhere more apparent than in the reports of these various 
missionary conferences. Consequently a brief survey of them 
is indispensable for the better understanding of the changes in 
the denominations and the hopeful emphases of our day. It 
will further show the utter impossibility of attaining genuine 
unity, if Protestant principles are persevered in by leaders. 
Finally, it will seek to estimate how far toward the true concept 
of Catholic and Apostolic Unity the above-named changes have 
brought the sects. 

Prior to 1888 several meetings of missionaries and interested 
parties had been held in the home countries but their member- 
ship was almost exclusively local or national.’ From the volume 
published after the Liverpool Conference of 1860 a few items 
are taken for the sake of history. The purpose of the conven- 
tion was to “illustrate the practical unity of the Church,” so 


'New York, 1854; London, 1854; Liverpool, 1860; Mildmay, 1&78. C4. Report of 
Missionary Conference, London, 1888, Vol. I, p. 3; also World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1910—Vol. IX, pp. 3-4. 
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that even at this early date it was assumed that there was a 
unity and it is interesting to notice that the convention speaks 
of the Church in the singular number. Yet the delegates 
definitely- repudiated all idea of merging the sects into one great 
whole, because each sect was to retain its individuality. The 
difficulty in mission countries caused by the propagation of the 
religious differences of the West was noted. It was suggested 
that simple forms of worship should be introduced which would 
prescind from the conscientious differences existing in the 
Churches.’ The difficulty was baldly stated by asking what 
form should be introduced, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gational, Church form and polity were considered important 
but they were not as vital as the right of the local church to 
choose its own form of institutional Christianity. A definition 
of the church was derived as “‘a congregation of believers in 
Jesus Christ, meeting in one place for worship of the Almighty 
and observance of Christ’s institutions, having appointed 
officials.” It was deemed incompatible with such a definition 
that any of the existing forms of the Christian Churches should 
be imposed absolutely. It was thought that the controversies 
of former centuries were nearly dead and therefore the mis- 
sionary message should not look to denominational views but 
to the essentials which would, perhaps, eventually lead to a 
nobler exhibition of the oneness of the Church. All professed 
that they should know no Church but the one great Catholic 
Church of which Christ is the Head and Foundation and for 
the completion of which they must wait. 

In this Conference there was recognition of the obstacle of 
division and an attempt to formulate a definition of the Church 
which resulted in confirming the general opinion that the sects 
should continue as they were, though an effort should be made 


2Cf. Conference on the Missions, Liverpool, 1860, pp. 16, 278. 

Ibid. p. 279 sq. The watchword or slogan of Protestant missions has been the develop- 
ment of a “self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating” Church, a phrase used by 
Secretary Anderson of the American Board Deputation to India in 1854-55 which has 
been echoed ever since. Henry Venn, a secretary of the Church Missionary Society, had 
the same idea at about the same time. 

“Cf. Conference on the Missions, Liverpool, 1860, p. 279. 
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to prescind from the denominational differences in the interests 
of cooperation and unity wherever it was possible. It was not 
determined what form of church should be propagated and at 
this early date church form was considered to be a thing of 
secondary importance, emphasis being placed on the preaching 
of the essentials of Christianity, though no indication was given 
of just what those essentials should be. 

At London in 1888 was held the first of the great Protestant 
World Missionary Conferences. It was considered to be “‘in 
the highest sense ecumenical,” “the grandest ecumenical council 
ever assembled since the first council in Jerusalem.’” Certainly 
it was unprecedented in Protestant annals. There was a pre- 
dominance, obviously, of British delegates and the narrowness 
and self-complacency of Anglo-Saxon superiority’ are amusing 
today in view of the absurdities and disagreements on the race 
myths; such a tone will disappear in later Conferences as more 
members from mission Churches are given representation. 

“The object of the Conference is to stimulate and encourage 
all evangelization agencies, in pressing forward, in obedience to 
the last command of the Risen Saviour, ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations’.”’ The passing of rules and regu- 
lations was considered not in conformity with the character of 
the Conference. The problem of a united church was pre- 
sented in the discussion on the “Organization and Government 
of the Native Church,” in which the main divisions treated 
the preparation of western organizational forms, the process of 
devolution or indigenization, and the training of native 
workers. There seems to have been a certain fear of anything 
like organic unity and the proof incontrovertible used against 


5Cf. Report of the Missionary Conference, London, 1888, Vol. I, pp. xii, xxiii. One 
thinks of the Vatican Council two decades before. 

8Ibid., pp. xv, 154: “It (the conference) brought out the great extent te which the 
work of evangelization is taken up by or thrown upon the Saxon race.” “it is to the 
race which is sending the blessings of Christianity to the heathen to which God is giving 
success as the colonizers and conquerors of the world.” 

"Ibid. Vol. I, p. viii. 

STbid. Vol. I, pp. xi, xxiv; it was not in conformity with the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
an interesting point: “rules and la»s, without an executive authority to carry them out, 
are a mere form or farce.” p. xxv bid. Vol. II, pp. 341-428. 
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the idea was the Church of Rome. Consequently, there was an 
indefiniteness and a loose denomination of unity and spirit. 
The desire of the mission countries for their own expression of 
Christianity was noted, but opinion was divided between 
uniting organizations of the same ecclesiastical form, establish- 
ing national churches or continuing in the present status, 
Dr. Warneck, the great German Missiologist, was certain that 
Christ intended a oneness “far deeper, far more spiritual and 
more free than the Roman Church understands by hierarchical 
unity.” However, he did see the necessity for some outward 
unity, though his concept was very nebulous.” Because there 
was no supreme authority, the problem of division from which 
“Evangelical missions suffer horribly” must be solved by 
brotherly union. The assumption underlying comity was 
twofold: (1) “We all possess in common such measure of 
dectrinal truth as is sufficient to show a sinner the way of 
salvation; (2) Salvation is not by any Church but only by faith 
in the Lord.”” Bishop Suter of the Church of England sug- 
gested a line of action which would find expression at a later 
date in the attempts of the South India Scheme for uniting 
episcopally constituted churches and those of the Presbyterian 
or Congregational type.” Opposition was clear against any- 
thing resembling real unity,” since the mind of the Conference 
may be expressed as being hostile to anything resembling fusion 
into “unreal unification instead of unity.” One delegate said, 
“Three words we rejoice in—Catholic, Protestant, and Evan- 
gelical—and we shall hold them to the end,” but all should 
realize the evident unity of spirit existing among the groups." 
There was to be no compromise with any truth conscientiously 





10Tbid. Vol. II, pp. 431-437, p. 431: “We should degrade this oneness to a mere 
pious expression if we were to consider it merely as something spiritual and not intended 
to be outwardly recognizable. . . . The Romish Church has lost freedom to gain unity. 
and the Evangelical its unity to gain freedom . . . at all events such a union (of spirit) 
formed on freedom has a far higher value than that of the Papal Church.” 

11fbid. Vol. II, p. 436. 12]bid. Vol. II, p. 458. 

13[bid. Vol. II, p. 486: “Unity is not to be found in our insisting upon an outward con- 
formity. We must not hope for an absolute uniformity in worship.” 
14Tbid. Vol. I, pp. 420 ff. q. by the Bishop of Exeter. 
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held; differences were due to misplacement of emphasis on 
forms of expression and devotion and to historical ever*s which 
had passed; hence the love of God and of one’s neighber should 
be first considerations.” 

We may say in summary of this London Conference that the 
idea of unity was planted, though it was not clearly defined; 
it was an amorphous thing of the spirit which withdrew from 
anything resembling the unity enjoyed by Rome. Unity amid 
diversity was the motto. There was no indication of any pre- 
cise idea of the nature of the Church. Division was raised to a 
position of glory by some who considered it a direct disposition 
of Divine Providence for the more rapid evangelization of the 
world. Doctrinal differences were not discussed and church 
form or organization was generally conceded to be a thing of 
relative importance which would readjust itself in time. The 
only real fruit of the Conference was the actual assembling of 
so many different groups and the commonly expressed desire 
for unity and cooperation which grew from mission needs. 

The next International Conference was held in New York, 
May, 1900,” and was called the ‘Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference.” As a matter of fact, it was more of a religious 
demonstration than a council for establishing important results 
for the missions." One notes a more restrained attitude toward 
Catholicism in this Conference. The great call of inspiration 
for Protestant missions, “the evangelization of the world in this 
generation,” was conceived as definitely possible by Dr. Speer, 
the Secretary of the Conference.” In the discussions on 
“Comity and Cooperation” there seemed to be a shying away 
from the question of complete unity, though some did realize 
the necessity of a visible form while others recalled that comity 
was only a modus vivendi until that still distant day should 
arrive when the churches would be ready for true unity.” 
There was no unanimity on the nature of unity, some urging 
organic unity, others interested only in federation, others still 


15Tbid. Vol. II, p. 484. 
16Cf. Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 1900; Vol. I, for history. 
Ibid. pp. 30, 32, 34, 59. 18Ibid. p. 77. Ibid. Vol. I, Chapter X. 
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insisting on the great evangelical principle of freedom, no 
matter what type of union might be effected. Division was 
thought by some to be a manifestation of the life that was in 
the sects. The motiv: . for comity or unity were said to be the 
poverty and sin of the unredeemed masses, their darkness and 
superstition, the numbers in the home churches who remained 
outside the institutions of the Churches because they were 
displeased with the insistence on denominational differences, and 
finally because it would rejoice the heart of Christ. The papers 
on the organization and administration of the native Churches 
did not show any definite objective.” In general, one may say 
that the Conference was a success as a religious demonstration 
and that it contributed to the spirit moving within Protes- 
tantism to bring the Churches closer together for the elimina- 
tion of antipathy and isolation.” 

The third and greatest of the missionary conferences was 
held at Edinburgh in 1919 and was called the “World Mis- 
sionary Conference.” It was different from former gather- 
ings because it brought to its delegates a program that had been 
deeply studied by various Committees previous to the con- 
vening of the Conference. The leaders had determined before- 
hand that “no expression of opinion should be sought from the 
Conference on any matter involving ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
questions on which those taking part in the Conference differed 
among themselves.” The time had not yet come for the dis- 
cussion about differences in doctrine because it was felt that the 
consciousness of the possibility of union had to grow and the 
Conference demonstrated beyond all doubt the possibility and 
fact of cooperation, though it also showed that while some 
cooperation was possible, still the differences must eventually be 
straighten:d out. 


20Vol. II, pp. 285, 273. 

21Vol. II, p. 349, for a statement of union in essentials and spirit. 

22The reports of this Conference appeared in nine volumes entitled World Missionary 
Conference, 1910. Cf. Vol. IX, pp. 5-17, for history of the preparatory work. 

23Vol. IX, p. 8; cf. also p. 143, “We are drawing together now as perhaps never 
before. . . . If we are to be successful, a great amount of unity must be attained.” Cf. 


also p. 145. 
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There is nothing more elusive in Protestant literature than 
the concept of the Church, for it is always escaping definition.” 
The Commission on the “Church in the Mission Field” had to 
discuss not a Church but Churches. Corporate unity was 
recognized as a difficult problem, “whenever for the first time 
the Church becomes aware of the great barriers to organic 
unity.” Consequently, two courses were open to the native 
churches: (1) To strike out for themselves above and beyond 
all denominational differences, or (2) to heed the advice and 
learn by the experience of the older Churches: the Commission 
favored naturally the latter course, describing it as wiser and 
more Christian.” The Bishop of Birmingham stated the neces- 
sity for a clear appreciation and definition of the essentials and 
the Catholic features of the Church.” 

The Eighth Commission reported on “Cooperation and the 
Promotion of Unity.” It admitted that it was easier to unite 
missionaries than to unite missions and that underlying the 
whole problem was the doctrinal disagreement. The chapter 
on “Federation and Unity” directly set itself the task of dis- 
cussing the situation and prospects of the mission in this regard. 
Two ways were outlined as leading to unity: Either to combine 
in close organic unity churches of a similar polity, or to com- 
bine in free federation the different communities in a particular 
area.’ The Bishop of Bombay summed up the Anglican atti- 
tude by saying, ““The method should not be compromise for the 
sake of peace but comprehension for the sake of truth.”” The 
Commission refused to decide which method would be prefer- 
able but did say that organic unity “‘presents the united front 
which Christian missions so universally desire.” 

The Chairman in introducing the subject to the Conference 
recorded the desire existing in the missions for unity and its 
necessity, the failure of sympathy in the home Churches, the 
new vision of unity granted to the Commission.” Some dele- 


*4Vol. II, pp. 11-12. Christendom (Spring, 1939, 164-174) has an accessible summary 
of the many discussions of the Protestant concept of the Church. 25]bid. p. 34. 

°6Ibid. p. 355; cf. Vol. IX, p. 189, on necessity of dogmatic statement. 

“Vol. VIII, p. 87. 8Ibid. p. 114. Ibid. p. 118. 30Yol. VIII, pp. 189-190. 
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gates preferred federation; many looked toward unity. Protes- 
tantism asserted itself in rejecting everything that resembled 
too close a union; therefore, denominationalism, variety, liberty, 
and elasticity were defended as indispensable to future unity. 
There did not seem to be any clear concept of unity except the 
attempt by the Bishop of Southwark to define it or describe it." 
The discussion did bring to light the fact that differences could 
not be submerged. It was even admitted that Rome and the 
Orthodox Churches would have to be embraced in Christian 
Unity.” 

The Conference based the necessity of a united church on 
reasons declared to be of supreme importance,—the more 
effective occupation of unevangelized sections of the world; 
the scandal of a divided Church in the eyes of a critical world; 
the demand for a united front in mission countries; the grow- 
ing desire for unity among the races evangelized, which desire 
contained, if not a threat, at least impatience with foreign 
evangelizing agencies; the disastrous effect of division on the 
spiritual life of the Church at home and abroad; the oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing unity on the mission quickly, which 
might react favorably on the home Churches; and for a few, 
the ideal of the Christian Church as conceived and founded and 
prayed for by Christ. 

The difficulties in this conference were enormous and 
unanimity was found only in the desire that something be done. 
There were differences on the varying emphasis of doctrines; 
differences on actual doctrinal content of the faith; differences 
in discipline and practice; differences in church polity; differ- 
ences in method and ideal; differences on what form of unity 
was desirable. There was no clear idea of the significance of 
the Church. The Protestant insistence on liberty, local right, 


31]bid. p. 232, “Unity is synonymous for the life of the Body of Christ. True uaity 
would express itself mentally in the unity of conviction; morally in unity of heart and 
feeling and of conduct and purpose; and structurally in unity of order; unities all of 
them containing within them room for rich varieties.” 

82Ibid. p. 233, “If we are to reach unity . .. the unity must comprehend the great 
communion of Rome as well as the great Church of the East”; p. 199, “ .. . we must 
take into our reckoning the Roman Catholic Church.” 
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independence was very manifest. The chimerical notion of 
unity amid diversities which leaves the sect unchanged will be 
cherished for a long time. The love of sect was very strong 
naturally, but a new idea was grasped, the idea of a Church 
Universal which in some of the delegates had already tran- 
scended the barriers of denominationalism. The results of 
Edinburgh were a new vision, a firm, deep hope and a deep 
concern. The vision grew out of a fuller perception of Chris- 
tian truth and the actual cooperation experienced in the Con- 
ference. The hope was founded on that vision which had been 
brought down from the plane of mere possibility to that of 
action. The concern was caused by the hopeful vision of a 
world-wide Church, the vision of world-wide Christianity, and 
this hope was placed in the mission countries. The success of 
the Conference was almost entirely on the side of desire and 
sentiment and hope, but it was necessary to stir these desires and 
sentiments. Most important from our point of view was the 
admission that Rome and the Orthodox Churches must be 
embraced in Christian unity; this indicates definite progress in 
Protestant views upon unity. 

The next general meeting was held in Jerusalem in 1928. 
It was not a World Missionary Conference in the sense of Edin- 
burgh, because a new instrument had been created as a result 
of Edinburgh, the International Missionary Council. It was, 
however, the first genuinely international meeting of the 
denominations.” There was a tendency towards impatience 
with theology in this Conference and Christianity was reduced 
by some to its simplest expression. This was a stroke against 
denominational differences which were keeping people out of 
Christianity, or the organizations of Christianity,—people who 
were held by a simple Christ.“ One cannot but be saddened 
by a reading of the reports on the Christian Message, because 
of the uncertainty of conviction and the confusion of doctrine 
shown.” The question of unity could not be specifically 


S8Jerusalem Meeting Report; Vol. 8, pp. 205-216. 
Vol. 1, pp. 13, 15, $7, 298, 301, 309, 331, 380, 484; Vol. 3, p. 190. 
S5Vol. 1, pp. 346-347, 355. 
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treated by the Council since it would involve a discussion of 
doctrine and church polity which were excluded from Council 
deliberations by its Constitutions. In the volume on the 
“Younger and the Older Churches” much pertinent material 
is supplied.” The objective of Protestant missions was said to 
have been for a long time the establishment of autonomous 
native Churches, wherein the native Churches should be left a 
good deal to themselves to establish their own ultimate church 
form.” No one had ever answered authoritatively just what 
kind of a Church was to be planted in mission lands. This 
Conference showed clearly that Protestantism did not know 
where it was going. But, trusting in the Spirit, it was hoped 
that He would lead to something truly marvelous. A discus- 
sion was held on International Missionary Cooperation which 
had a few things to say on the necessity of unity.” 

It seems that the Jerusalem Conference was overshadowed by 
the Lausanne Conference held in the preceding year, because 
Lausanne left in the minds of many a sense of futility and dis- 
couragement in view of the tremendous doctrinal differences. 
The Jerusalem Conference, the character of which is mainly 
cooperative, does seem to liave carried the emphasis away from 
unity towards mere cooperation. Possibly at Jerusalem the 
dictum of Séderblom, “Service unites, dogma divides,” was 
influential. But since that time the true ecumenical wishes to 
join Life and Work to Faith and Order. The differences at 
Jerusalem were so great and so deep that at one time there was 
fear that the meeting would have to dissolve. In this Con- 
ference the West was looking to the East for a way out of the 
chaos of division which had been created for East and West 
by denominationalism. 

A rather unique document appeared in 1932,” an appraisal 
not by missionaries and ministers but by a group of laymen, 
representing various denominations in America. ‘These men 


Vol. 3. 37Vol. 3, pp. 5-40. 38Vol. 8. 
39Rethinking Missions, New York, 1932. This volume contains the summary of con- 
clusions. The group was called the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. There are seven 
volumes of “Fact Finders’ Report.” 
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considered the problems and needs of the missions by studying 
conditions in the actual fields of China, India and Japan. Much 
of the liberal Christianity in the book was rejected by the 
denominations but the facts gathered were irrefutable and its 
most important conclusion was that a profound transformation 
of the Church in mission fields was necessary, a change from 
sectarianism to unity and cooperation, which would eliminate 
the chaos of competition and the rivalry of sectarianism. 

Great hope was placed by some in the negotiations carried on 
in South India between the Anglican Church of India and the 
Presbyterians, called the South India Scheme. The discussions 
were begun in 1919 and have been saved from ruin on several 
occasions by postponing action. It might be called a test-case 
of the possibility of unity between the episcopally constituted 
churches and the non-episcopal groups. The theology of 
Orders, referred to in a preceding number of this magazine, 
is pathetically uncertain and neither side is willing to make too 
many concessions. The latest development is an impasse which 
must wait on the part of the Anglicans for the pronouncement 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1940. This move towards unity 
is reflected in the recent attempt here in America of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America to unite with the Presby- 
terians and the issues are the same.” 

It may be said that the greatest fruit of these missionary 
discussions has been the conferences on Faith and Order, one 
held at Lausanne in 1927, the other at Edinburgh in 1937. 
These conferences are the direct result of the enthusiasm 
engendered at Edinburgh in 1910 and are the efforts of the 
theologians of the denominations to discuss their differences and 
to find some basis for the establishment of unity. Another 
group which owes its origin similarly to the inspiration of the 
missionaries is that responsible for the Conferences on Life and 


{Source material for this scheme, Doc-‘ments on Christian Unity, 1920-1924; Second 
Series, 1930; compiled by G. K. A. Bell. 
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Work held at Stockholm in 1925 and at Oxford in 1937," | 
This latter group has confined itself to clarifying the attitude 
of the Churches with regard to world problems. A cons. 
quence of the last Conference on Faith and Order was the 
establishment of a World Council of Churches with head. 
quarters at The Hague to act as a kind of general representative 
for, Protestant Christianity, but like all such interdenomina. } 
tional councils in Protestantism it is without any authority to 
impose doctrine or conduct upon individual sects. 

Though the movement towards unity has grown considerably 
within the last quarter century, the actual results are negligible 
and one does not intend to say that in a derogatory manner, 
The obstacles are immense, and the theological view on unity 
on which the movement is based is indefensible. The nature of 
the desired union has undergone change in the minds of leaders, 
Early in the movement the idea of real unity was considered 
undesirable by the majority, no doubt, because of the fear that 
the denominations would have to sacrifice their individuality. 
Lately, the consciousness of the utter impossibility of advancing 
without sacrifice on the part of all has begun to take root. 
Some, especially the very Protestant groups, hold out for | 
federation, but an increasing number insist that anything short : 
of organic unity is contrary to the will of God.” The denomi- 
national barriers are less forbidding than formerly as the many | 
union services testify, but the status of theological thought in 
Protestantism does not show any greater clarity on doctrine. 
There is a slow dismemberment of Protestantism which makes 
the attainment of union all the more imperative, because more 
and more are less interested in denominationalism. This dis- 





“1Sources for these Conferences; Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, Lausanne, 
1927; Second World Conference on Faith and Order, Oxford, 1937; Stockholm—Th 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Work, Stockholm, 1925; Second World Conference on 
Life and Work, Oxford, 1957. 

The best Catholic appraisal of the Conferences of the last decade is to be found in 
Um Kirchliche Einbeit, Max Pribilla, S.J., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929. A general survey | 
of the whole field, Protestant and Orthodox, is given in Chrétiens Désunis, M. J. Congar, 


O. P., Paris, 1937. 
42Cf. Church Unity Movements in the United States, H. Paul Douglas, New York, 1934. 
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memberment has been caused, it seems, by the destruction of 
that social, political, and intellectual isolation by which organ- 
ized Protestantism kept itself in the ascendancy in England, 
America, and Germany. Liberalism and Modernism have 
weakened not only the denominationalism, but the very Chris- 
tianity of the sects and they have no barrier to throw against 
the influence of these attitudes which are so adverse to the 
isolation which once preserved their lives. This phenomenon 
of the gradual dissolution of the insulation which embraced 
every phase of life has been a strong factor in the weakening 
of denominationalism. ‘The tone of the appeal has shifted 
from the narrow Protestant cry to the fuller, but unfor- 
tunately, indefinite cry of a world Christian fellowship, which, 
it is claimed, will be the contribution of Protestantism for the 
solution of the ills of the world. But who is going to cry, 
“Halt” to the continual loss of doctrine and conviction? 

The idea of a supremely authoritative Church is sciil a 
stumbling-block to many of the denominations, though an 
increasing number are seeking for some authority outside of 
themselves which will justify their existence in the minds of the 
questioning. It seems obvious that any unifying element must 
come from outside the sects, because there is no unifying 
element within them. They differ on creed, organization, 
jurisdiction and modes of worship and if these are excluded, 
there is nothing left which could serve as a basis for uniting 
people who call themselves Christian. None of the existing 
elements in the denominations can supply a basis for unity 
because no one of them has any right to universal acceptance 
over another. Since all are equally insufficient and at the same 
time subjectively self-sufficient, something outside the groups 
must be sought which can command the enthusiasm and sub- 
mission of all by reason of its proved and authoritative suffi- 
ciency. The more one views this conflict of personal freedom 
and authority which is so strong in Protestantism, the more the 
conviction grows that it is not a question of doctrine nowadays 
so much as of an escape, a protection against any body claiming 
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supreme authority in Christendom. . Fellowship, federation, 
the branch theory, the unity of spirit are all meandering roads 
seeking to skirt the mountain that lies in the path of complete 
union, the mountain that confronts them at every turning of 
the road which must be crossed and not evaded, a visible, living 
authority and the submission that faith requires. 

Out of the mass of ideas on this problem current in Protes- 
tantism three general trends may be safely stated, the coopera- 
tive, the ecumenical, and the unitive, though these are not 
clear-cut divisions. The method of cooperation is popular in 
America and embraces the federative idea, which some wish to 
call unity. Reduced to its simplest form it means that on a 
minimum basis of Christian doctrine churches contribute to a 
central committee and agree to recognize the status of any sect 
holding this minimum; but each sect maintains its doctrinal and 
jurisdictional individuality. This idea is most popular with the 
thoroughly evangelical groups. The ecumenical idea is less easy 
to summarize and may be called a unity in a loose sense. It 
begins on the supposition that no single church is he Church of 
Christ, but all churches have conserved certain true and 
inalienable values. All these values distinctive of the groups 
must be brought together in a unity which will then express 
the Church. The result will be that no church will be absorbed 
in another, but all will contribute to the Christian possession 
of the others and the resultant church will enjoy the plenitude 
of truth which is its heritage from Christ. The defenders of the 
ecumenical view fear that mere federation will be a goal; they 
regard it as a half-way house.“ ‘The idea of real unity in 
doctrine and jurisdiction is very limited and does not meet with 
much encouragement; it looks too much like Rome’s idea of 
unity, and Protestantism is still far from the spirit of the 
““Mortalium Animos.” 

While the inspiration and urgency of unity arose in the 
mission fields, the burden has now been assumed by the home 


§3Cf. Christendom (Winter, 1939, p. 207); Journ. of Religion, 18 (July, 1938), 273. 
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Churches. It was once hoped that the mission Churches, free 
from the historical oppositions of the West, might discover 
some way by which the home Churches could unite, but now 
it appears that the mission Churches are destined not to lead 
but to follow the home Churches; the dependence of the mis- 
sions on Mission Boards is too great to allow them to attempt 
anything that would sever them from such abundant sources. 
It would be folly to predict anything for the mission Churches 
or for the home Churches. What has been called by Protes- 
tants themselves “‘perhaps the greatest problem of the missions,” 
a united Church, is still unsolved and from all appearances 
gives no promise of solution in the immediate future. In the 
present status of Protestant thought the problem is insoluble for 
the simple reason that the goal is uncertain and confused. The 
nature and functions of the One Church must be much more 
clearly defined in their theology before they can attempt a 
reorganization. 

The study of the growth of this movement supplies an 
apologetic for the Catholic Church by contrast. The mis- 
sionary effort of Protestantism was an attempt at Catholicity 
but results have proven that the characteristics of the Church 
can not be dissociated. The attempt towards universality soon 
impressed the denominations with the necessity of unity and in 
the minds of those the appreciation of the need of unity has 
forced them to cast about for the preservative of unity which 
is the authority to be found in apostolicity. And our hope is 
that as the attempt to be Catholic in the sense of universal has 
led them to desire unity, so the desire of unity may lead them 
to the realization that unity is unthinkable without that living 
authority which comes down from the Apostles unbroken. 
When that day dawns they have discovered the Church which 
has always been among them. 
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HIS essay offers a somewhat novel interpretation of the 

origin of the major elevation in the Roman liturgy. The 
question has been gone into rather exhaustively in recent 
years; several monographs and numerous articles in the reviews 
have dealt with the history of the rite, and a reexamination 
might seer superfluous. But it so happens that none of the 
explanations so far offered by the liturgical historians is par- 
ticularly convincing. Ingenious as have been some of the rea- 
sons proposed for the introduction of the rite, all of them 
leave pressing questions unanswered. More peculiar still, none 
of the liturgists who have dealt with the problem has recog- 
nized any connection between the elevation and the heresies 
that flourished contemporary with its introduction into the 
Mass. That omission, in view of the high importance of the 
rite as a liturgical phenomenon, would seem to justify a further 
inquiry into the matter. 

The lifting of the host at the moment of consecration in 
the Roman Mass to such a height that it became visible to the 
congregation, what we call today the major elevation, seems 
to have originated either in France or, less probably, in the 


1¢f. Herbert Thurston, S.J., “The Lifting of the Host,” “Showing the Host,” “Seeing 
the Hosi,” The Twblet, 110 (1907), 604-5, 643-4, 684-6; “The Origin of the Elevation,” 
The Month, 148 (1926), 254-8; art. “Elevation,” Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 380. F. 
Cabrol, Dict. de Archéologie Chrétienne et Liturgie, IV, 2662 ff. E. Magenot, Dict. de 
Théologie Catholique, IV, 2320 ff. Cabrol and Magenot follow Thurston. For another 
theory cf. Edouard Dumoutet, Le Désir de Voir l’Hostie (Paris, Beauchesne, 1926), and 
Peter Browe, S. J., “Die Elevation in der Messe,” in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 
IX, 20 ff. The only complete treatise in English on the subject, T. W. Drury’s Elevation 
in the Eucharist, its History and Rationale (Cambridge, 1907), suffers from a number 
of inaccuracies and is already out of date. It would be too long to cite here all the 
recognized authors who touch on the subject, but it may be noted that in general all 
writings after 1907 and before 1926 follow Fr. Thurston. After 1926 they follow Du- 
moutet with the exception of Eisenhofer in his Handbook fiir Katholischen Liturgik 


(Freiburg, Herder, 1933), II, 183-5. 
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Rhineland, early in the twelfth century.” A simple extension 
of the primitive rite of lifting the host to the breast before 
the consecration took place, it was to play a singularly impor- 
tant part in shaping the devotional life of the Church in the 
later Middle Ages. The impetus it gave to Eucharistic worship 
is felt even today; in its own time its effect was even more pro- 
found. In the externals of worship, in the attitude of Chris- 
tians toward the Blessed Sacrament, it worked a revolution. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the moment of consecration 
in the Mass is not so much as thought of by Western ritualists, 
nor do we find among the faithful that devotion to the Host 
which became a characteristic of later ages.’ The Sacrament 
had been regarded for centuries as an element in the sacrifice; 
the reservation of the Host as a benefit almost exclusively in- 
tended for the dying. Now for the first time a “ceremonial 


and public fixation” of the moment of consecration focused 
the attention of the faithful upon the Sacrament, leading on to 


what was almost a new cultus of the Eucharist, a new fervor in 
worship that seemed determined to atone in a brief space for 
the comparative indifference and neglect of earlier times. 
There was, of course, no question of a new belief in the Real 
Presence; the evidence for that faith is too clear in the whole 
Christian tradition, and in the unanimity with which the 
twelfth century rejected the disbelief of Berengarius.* Novelty 
lay rather in the realization of what that moment meant to 
man, and in the departure it marked from ancient liturgical 
practices. 

Indeed, the elevation of the Host may be regarded as a touch- 
stone of the Western liturgical spirit. Since the late fourth 


°Cf. Mabillon, Commentarium Praevium in Ordines Romanos, Migne, P.L. 78,877, who 
places the origin in France in the late eleventh century. 

Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918), p. 9, and in 
appendix to R. H. Connolly, O.S.B., The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (Cambridge, 1909), 
pp. 93, 128-9; cf. also Dr. Pius Parsch, The Liturgy of the Mass (tr. F. C. Eckhoff St. 
Louis, Herder, 1937) p. 235, and André Wilmart, O.S.B., “La tradition littéraire et 
textuelle de ’Adoro Te Devote,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 1 (1929), 
31. 

‘B. J. Otten, S.J., A Manual of the History of Dogmas (St. Louis, Herder, 1917), II, 
310 ff, 
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century there has existed between East and West a profound 
difference in attitude toward the Eucharistic sacrifice, the east. 
ern divisions of Christendom emphasizing the awe and reveren- 
tial fear, amounting almost to dread, they felt appropriate to 
Divine worship. That attitude, as Mr. Edmund Bishop has 
pointed out, was not primitive; first propagated by St. John 
Chrysostom it seems to owe its origin to a peculiarity of the 
East-Syrian mentality.” Rome and the West in general insisted 
upon reverence, to be sure, but a reverence tinged with a de- 
gree of intimacy that became the sons of God, with rarely if 
ever a reference in the West to the spirit of fear and awe. The 
difference was apparent in the mystery surrounding the east- 
ern altar; there a quasi-disciplina arcani was maintained in the 
iconostasis, which, first mentioned sporadically in writers of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, gradually became a fixed feature 
of most oriental liturgies, spreading in step with the spirit of 
devotional fear.’ The West early put away the altar veils and 
jubés (rood-screens) where these had become common and ex- 
posed the liturgy to the gaze of all. That divergence of spirit 
was even more vividly externalized by the elevation. 

With that rite there was introduced into what had always 
been regarded, East and West, as a whole, a single action, 
the canon or anaphora, a pause, a static moment in a dynamic 
movement, an element of contemplative adoration in the heart 
of the active sacrifice." It was a change made notable in that 
for centuries the faithful of the West had been used to the 
silent recital of the canon;* here was an action that spoke more 


5Bishop, Lit. Hist., pp. 22-6 and 441-2, n; Narsai, pp. 10-11, 92 ff. 

®Bishop, Narsai, pp. 88 ff. 

TWilmart, loc. cit.; also Dumoutet, “Aux origines des saluts du saint-sacrament,” 
Revue Apologétique, $2 (1931), 410-1, and Adrian Fortescue, The Mass, a Study of the 
Roman Liturgy (2nd ed. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1937), pp. 323-8. 

8With regard to the silent recital Bishop points out that Novella 137 of Justinian [in 
Corpus Juris Civilis (ed. Mommsen; Berlin, Weidmann, 1895), III, 695-9] is meaningless if 
recital aloud were not the correct practice in the sixth century. (Narsai, pp. 121 ff.). 
Certain decrees of the synods of Sarum (1217) and Worcester (1240) in Mansi, 
Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum, 22, 1119 and 23,528-9, would seem to indicate the per- 
sistence of the audible recital of the canon well on into the thirteenth century in the 


Sarum rite. 
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loudly than words its inner meaning. It revolutionized the 
externals of the Mass; genuflection, hitherto unknown in the 
western rites where the proper reverence of the priest was the 
profound bow, was introduced in the thirteenth century, 
though its practice did not become widespread until the fif- 
teenth.’ Bells began to be used to warn the people of the ap- 
proaching consecration; candles were introduced to mark the 
solemnity of the moment.” Devotion found expression in the 
feast of Corpus Domini (1264), processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament (1320-5), permanent exposition, known first at 
Dantzig in 1395, and the benediction service that grew out 
of it, and, at a later date, Communion outside Mass." In brief, 
the elevation initiated the last great cycle of liturgical develop- 
ment in the Latin Church. 

To account for that innovation is the problem. Were it 
a matter of refinement of dogma we should have a simple 
task, for its history would have been reflected in the records 
of theological debate. But it is not a question of belief, but of 
a manifestation of a faith as old as the Church itself, and of 
a manifestation that grew seemingly without episcopal direc- 
tion, for in the earliest notices of the rite it is spoken of as 
though it were a custom of long standing; only a century 
later does authority intervene to regulate it. That the theo- 
logical speculation on the Eucharist which began with the 
Berengarian heresy late in the eleventh century and continued 
unabated through the twelfth contributed in some degree 
to the interest in and devotion to the Host and, consequently, 
to the elevation can hardly be disputed. What is questionable 
is the position now generally held by liturgists, that to these 
disputes and their settlement by ecclesiastical authority, as 
Thurston and his school holds, or to the disputes and the 
interest they aroused in the popular mind, as Dumoutet and 


§Cf. note 47, infra. 

“Thurston, “The Bells of the Mass,” The Month, 123 (1914), 389; Browe, op. cit., 
pp. 40-3. 

“For the later development cf. Dumoutet, Le Désir, pp. 54-87, 99-104; and Browe, op. 
cit., pp. 29-66. 
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his followers would have it, may be assigned the origin of the 
major elevation. Those solutions may not be entirely excluded, 
but a more proximate and more cogent explanation may be 
found, I believe, in popular reaction to the twelfth century 
heresies. 

That a good case can be made for the anti-Albigensian in- 
fluence as a major factor in the origin and growth of the ele- 
vation will be seen in the course of this paper. One wonders, 
however, why none of the older historians of the Eucharist and 
the liturgy has taken the Albigensian heresy into consideration 
as a possible factor in the development of the rite. Even on 
a priori grounds one would have expected that a heresy which 
denied the Real Presence in a peculiarly vicious manner would 
have had some influence in determining the growth of a rite 
designed to emphasize that dogma. The explanation of the 
puzzle lies in the fact that the liturgical historians have tended 
in the past to treat their subject as a matter divorced from 
other influences. Again, the medieval Manicheans have come 
to be associated almost exclusively in the popular mind with 
certain very peculiar views on marriage; that their fiercest 
invective was launched against the Eucharist has been iost 
sight of. More important, however, is the fact that the inan 
who first explored the history of the elevation with any degree 
of exhaustiveness, Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., seized rather 
too hastily upon an obscure debate concerning the moment 
of consecration, a debate not even remotely connected with 
the Albigensians, as the complete explanation of the origin of 
the rite. On the other hand, the writer whose views on the 
subject have displaced Thurston’s and are now generally ac- 
cepted as satisfactory and very nearly definitive, Abbé Edouard 
Dumoutet, has had his chief success in demonstrating the an- 
tiquity of the elevation, and has somewhat too readily assumed 
that the devotion of the pious faithful was the chief if svt the 
exclusive reasea for its introduction. However surprising 
their omission, it must not be forgotten that to the researches 
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of these men we owe nearly all our precise knowledge of the 
elevation and the developments that followed on its introduc- 
tion during the latter middle ages. 

Before going on to a consideration of the Albigensian in- 
fluence a brief review of the older theories will be in order. 
Previous to Thurston’s publication of a series of articles on 
the elevation in The Tablet for 1907,” liturgists had followed 
the lead of Claude de Vert who, without evidence other than 
an unverified tradition, assigned the origin of the elevation to 
the Roman synod that condemned Berengarius in 1079.° De 
Vert’s own theory had supplanted an earlier, uncritical opinion 
that the rite was definitely primitive; the Berengarian origin was 
accepted universally for want of a better explanation. Thurston 
supplied what had been wholly lacking in the past, a well docu- 
mented hypothesis that recommended itself as eminently rea- 
sonable, and his theory was given temporary canonization by 
its inclusion in the Dictionnaires and Encyclopedias of The- 
ology. 

Thurston had been impressed by the coincidence between 
a controversy in the University of Paris during the last quarter 
of the twelfth century that concerned the precise moment of 
consecration, and the first synodal decree regarding the ele- 
vation which was passed by a diocesan council under Odo, 
bishop of Paris (1196-1208), the exact date of the council 
being unknown. He saw in the close relation of the two events 
in point of time, and the intimate nexus between an elevation 
that presumed the Real Presence and a theory that denied that 
Presence at the moment when the elevation of the Host now 


2T> be noted is Thurston’s refutation of the suggestion that the elevation was in- 
spired by the Grail legends. Cf. The Month, 110 (1907), 617-632, and Le Désir, pp. 
27-8. It is enough to observe that the elevation clearly antedates the legends by a century, 
and if any interconnection exists, it is rather the elevation that inspired the legends 
than the reverse. 

Claude de Vert, Explication des cérémonies de VEglise (Paris, 1713), IV, c. 27, 
quoted by Thurston, The Tablet, 110 (1907), 604; cf. Dr. Ludwig Eisenhofer, op. cit., 
II, 183. Dumoutet, in Le Désir, p. 47, notes that a tradition exists at Vercelli to the 
effect that the elevation was instituted by the council that condemned Berengarius there 
in 1050. It would seem apocryphal. The acta have been los.. Cf. Mansi, 19,773-5, 779. 
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takes place, a highly satisfactory explanation not only of th & 
cause, but of the date of origin of the elevation. | 

Briefly, the controversy centered on the question whether © 
the consecration of the Host took effect immediately, or 
whether it became efficacious only after the consecration of 
the chalice was completed. Peter Cantor (71197) and Peter 
Comestor (71178), theologians of the University, held the 
latter view, contending that the efficacy of the first consecra- 
tion necessarily waited upon the second when the two took 
effect per modum unius; without the blood the body of 
Christ could not well be present, so they argued." The great 
Cantor, now only a footnote within the tomes, was far from 
denying the meaning of the words of consecration. His was 
merely a difficulty as to the precise moment when the words 
took effect, and he seems to have attracted very few parti- 
sans.” He was answered sufficiently well by William of 
Auxerre and by Praepositivus, the chancellor of the University 
in Odo’s time, who pointed out that, since there could be no 
question of the body of Christ being present per conversionem 
after the first consecration, for that was the faith of Christen- 
dom, the blood of Christ was necessarily present as well, but 
ratione consecutionis as William put it, since the conversion 
of the wine had not yet taken place.” William, be it noted, 
did not use the term transubstantiatio, in all probability be- 
cause Comestor himself had invented the word.” And though 
Innocent III expressed some doubt on the matter privately, 
































M47 ¢ Désir, pp. 38-40; The Tablet, 110 (1907), 603; Browe, op. cit., p. 23. 

1SCaesaz of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum, IX, 27 (ed. Strange; Cologne, 1851; 
II, 185), says, “Magister Petrus Cantor et sequaces ejus,’ and “multi doctorum contr- 
dicere videntur in suis scriptis.” Dumoutet suggests Maurice de Sully and perhaps Robert 
de Courcon, Le Désir, p. 41. 

16Praepositivus became chancellor of Notre Dame in 1206. He argued that since the 
soul of Christ is present in the body by reason of the first consecration, so also the 
blood. Anselm had long since explained the doctrine of concomitance. Cf. P.L. 159,255, 
and Otten, op. cit., II, 314. For Praepositivus and William see Le Désir, pp. 52-3. 

11Conversio is the older term for transubstantiation. Otten, op. cit., II, 317, assigns the 
latter word to Comestor, though Mabillon saw no difficulty in attributing it to Hildebert 
of Lavardin (+1133), P.L. 171:776. 
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Bonaventure and Thomas half a century later could consider 
the question closed.” Indeed, it died with Cantor. 

Now Thurston professed to find Odo’s practical answer to 
the theories of Cantor in a canon of the synod of Paris referred 
to above. Mansi gives it as follows:” 

Praecipitur presbyteris ut cum in canone Missae incoeperint, Qui 
pridie, tenentes hostiam, ne elevent eam statim nimis alte, ita quod 
possit ab omnibus videri a populo, sed quasi ante pectus detineant, 
donec dixerint: Hoc est corpus meum (Matt. 26): et tunc elevent 
eam, ut possit ab omnibus videri. . . . 


According to Thurston, the elevation began with this decree; 
in his controversy with Dumoutet he questioned somewhat 
arbitrarily the evidence for an elevation antedating Odo’s 
synod.” This much must be granted him, that in Odo’s decree 
we have the first mention of a major elevation after consecra- 
cion. But that there was no major elevation of the Host be- 
fore and during consecration antedating the Paris synod by 
nearly a century can hardly be conceded in the light of Du- 
moutet’s investigation. For one thing, Cantor’s theory had no 
popular support, which is precisely the objection Thurston 
brought against the Berengarian origin of the rite.” Hence 
an elevation can scarcely be considered an apposite reply to 
Cantor’s objection, particularly since the controversy had al- 
ready received its quietus in the lecture halls to which it had 
been confined. What is more convincing still, the wording it- 
self of the decree stands against Thurston: the phrase ne elevent 
eam statim nimis alte is meaningless, as Dumoutet has pointed 
out, save in the hypothesis that a custom of elevating the Host 





18Innocent III, De sacro altaris mysterio, P.L. 217: 868-9; Bonaventure, In lib. IV 
Sent., dist. 9, pt. 1, q. 4, ad 4; Aquinas, Summa Theol. III, 78, 6; III, 76, 2, ad 3. The 
matter was defined by the Council of Trent, Session 13, cap. 3. cf. Denziger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum (ed. 14, Freiburg, Herder, 1922), p. 286, n. 876; Otten, 
op. cit., II, 474. 

Mansi, 22,682, n. 28. Thurston assigns the council to 1197, the year of Cantor’s 
death, but without evidence. cf. The Month, 123 (1914), 392. 
20Cf. The Month, 148 (1926), 257. 
1The Tablet, 110 (1907), 603. 
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to full view prior to the consecration was already widespread 
in the Paris diocese.” 

Dumoutet’s interpretation of the decree recommends itself 
as eminently reasonable. If we follow him in accepting a 
major elevation already well established in France before the 
end of the twelfth century, then the reason for Odo’s regula- 
tion becomes apparent and the phrase ne elevent falls into place. 
Such an elevation exposed the faithful to the danger of idolatry, 
for those at a distance from the altar were unable to tell at 
what moment the consecration had taken place, and hence 
could well be worshipping an unconsecrated wafer. We shall 
see in the course of this paper that Paris had good reason to 
fear precisely such idolatry at the turn of the century. And 
later synods, such as that of London (1215) and Freising 
(1337), in adopting the Paris regulation, give that danger as 
the motive for their action.” 

That a major elevation, preceding and continuing through 
the consecration of the Host, existed from the early years of 
the twelfth century must be considered proven by the evi- 
dence Dumoutet has marshaled from the missals, councils, 
and miracle stories of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Scholars such as Browe and Wilmart consider his demonstra- 
tion unassailable.“ One of the earliest of these stories is found 
in the treatise De Pignoribus Sanctorum by Guibert de Nogent, 
who died in 1124, and concerns a boy’s vision of the Christ 
Child in the Host: 


Cumque tempus Eucharistiae conficiendae accideret et puerulus 
omnium inscius sub praesentia matris a tergo sacerdotis consisteret 
. . . Vidit in medio altaris dum res divina geritur infantulum omni 
specie pulchriorem inter manus sacerdotis erigi. . . . Post paululum 
autem cum post elevationem demitteret sacramentum operiret 
sindone, rursus inclamitat: ecce, ait, albo panno involvit eum. . . .* 





22Revue Apologétique, 43 (1926), 37-8; and idem, $2 (1931), 409-410 for an excellent 
summary of his position. 

23Browe, Jabrbuch, pp. 26 & 28, nn. 30 & 54. 

24Browe, p. 24; Wilmart, Recherches, I (1929), 30-1; Pierre Batiffol, Legons sur ls 
Messe (Paris, Lecoffre, 1927), p. xxviii. 
25P.L. 156:616, quoted by Dumoutet, Le Désir, p. 46. 
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It is a charming tale. The boy stood behind the priest and be- 
side his mother in the body of the church; his cries of surprise 
drew the attention of all. But what interests us is the double 
reference to an elevation which Guibert gives without any 
intimation of unfamiliarity with the rite. The context points 
to a major elevation taking place during the consecration; it 
would be difficult to draw another meaning from the words 
tempus Eucharistiae conficiendae and dum res divina geritur. 

That story is a common one of the period. A similar event 
is said to have taken place at Braine in 1153, when a Jew beheld 
an infant in place of the Host at the moment of elevation.” 
Browe cites a still earlier reference from the life of St. Elphegus, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 1012; he had become 
so emaciated through fasting that light shone through the 
palms of his hands when he lifted them on high with the Host, 
cum manus cum sacramento tensas in altum porrigeret.” The 
passage can hardly refer to the minor elevation at the end of 
the canon, which is of great antiquity, dating from the sixth 
century Ordo Romanus I.” It is true that the lifting of the 
Host at the end of the canon did grow into a major elevation in 
later times, but aot until the late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when we find a number of elevations practiced in 
certain dioceses of France, at the omnis honor, the Pater, and 
the Aguus Dei, some of these rites lasting on into the early 
eighteenth century at Lyons, Vienne, and Nevers; all of them 
were extensions of the primitive minor elevation, and were 
seemingly inspired by the major elevation at consecration.” 

There is a less striking reference to an elevation in the 
history of St. Elizabeth of Schénau (71155) which has so far 
gone unnoticed: 


le Désir, p. 47, from J. Corblet, Histoire . . . du Sacrement de |’Eucharistie (Paris, 
1883), I, 468; cf. Caesar’s Dialogus, IX, 2 (ed. Strange, II, 168). 

“PL. 149,378; in Browe, p. 22. 

°8P.L. 78,945, repeated in O.R. II and III, sbid., cols. 974 and 981. 

°°]. Wickham Legg, Tracts on the Mass (Henry Bradshaw Society, 27; London, 1904), 
pp. 241-3, 263-4, and Browe, pp. 61-3. Legg concludes, quite unjustifiably, that the Host 
was shown to the people at the end of the canon from the sixth century on. 
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Et dum sacerdos canonem diceret, et calicem in conspectu Dei 
exaltaret, vidi supra calicem Dominum Jesum, quasi in cruce pen- 
dentem, et de latere ejus et pedibus sanguis in calicem defluere 


videbatur.*® 


The tense of the dependent clause excludes the possibility 
that Elizabeth was speaking of the minor elevation at the end 
of the canon. The fact that a major elevation of the chalice 
did not become widespread until the end of the fifteenth 
century might seem to rob this passage of its evidential value. 
Still. calicem in conspectu Dei exaltaret would suggest a major 
elevation, and rubrical freedom being what it was, the incident 
cannot be called improbable. Moreover, Hildebert of Tours 
(71133), describing the consecration in his Carmen de officio 
Missae, says of the priest Altior et quiddam maius uterque 
gerat.” And the twelfth century Speculum de Mysteriis 
Ecclesiae gives this rubric for the consecration: sacerdos follit 
alte utrumque, referring to Host and chalice.” 

Two other stories are worth recounting, both from the 
twelfth century, and both implying a major elevation before 
and during consecration. In the life of St. Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln (*1200), there is the record of a miracle in which 
the Infant appeared to an English cleric at Mass, cum ad eum 
locum pervenisset ubi elevatam in altum hostiam benedicere 
moris est in Christi Corpus sanctificatione mystica converten- 
dam.” The words clearly indicate that consecration of an 
elevated Host visible to the congregation was established as a 
custom at the time the life was written. In the Dialogus 
Miraculorurxs of Caesar of Heisterbach it is a nun, Richmude, 
to whom the vision appears. She was standing behind the priest 
when she saw the Host glowing with light as though it was a 


30P.L. 195,147. 


3IP.L. 171,1186. 
82P.L., 177,370. Hugh died in 1142. Mabillon ascribes the work to Robert Pullus 


(+1184). The chalice elevation was, in general, introduced much later for ceasons of 
congruity; earlier chalices by their very shape forbade the liftiag, cf. Browe, Jahrbuch, 
p. 29 ff. It is first mentioned in Ord. Rom, XIV, of the fourteenth century, buz omitted 
in O.R. XXV; P.L. 78,1166, 1188-9, and 1295, 1362. 

33Magna Vita Hugonis ep. Lincolnensis, V. 3, in Rerum Brit. medii aevi script, 37 
(London, 1854), 236; in Le Désir, p. 42. 
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crystal shot through with light from the sun. Caesar’s com- 
ment on the event bears out Dumoutet in a striking manner: 
nec impediebant poilices sacerdotis quibus hostiam tenebat. .. . 
Necdum tamen factam ibi fuisse transsubstantiationem puto.” 
The passage hardly needs comment. It was in elevatione that 
the Host was seen, an elevation which left Caesar in doubt 
as to whether the consecration had yet taken place when 
the miracle appeared, and one that in all probability began 
at the Qui pridie. Elsewhere he attests that the elevation visible 
to the people was a custom of the Church, rejecting Cantor’s 
theory on the grounds that it was not only absurd but opposed 
to this custom.” He tells us too that Cardinal Guido, legate 
to Cologne in 1201 or 1202, instituted for the people of that 
city the custom of kneeling ad elevationem hostiae, but whether 
at an elevation preceding or following consecration he does 
not say.” He seem: to be wholly unacquainted with the Paris 
reform. Caesar died in 1223. 

But it is not merely from such records that proof may be 
drawn to bolster Dumoutet’s position. The spread of the 
Paris rite was slow; various synods were still initiating it well 
on into the fifteenth century.” What is notable is that all of 
them take an already existing elevation for granted, while 
many of them are at pains to forbid the old rite of lifting be- 
fore the consecration lest the people fall into idolatry. Three 
of them, strangely enough, those of Salisbury (1217), Oxford 
(1222), and Worcester (1240), while decreeing genuflection 
for the faithful, or the ringing of bells at the elevation, do 
not specify whether that rite should take place before or after 
consecration.” ‘The Oxford decree rather seems to point di- 


34Caesar, op. cit., IX, 27 (II, 189). Caesar was personally acquainted with Richmude 
as appears from the following chapter. 


35Browe, p. 24, n. 19. 
8Dialogus, IX, 51 (II, 206): Praecipuit enim ut ad elevationem hostiae omnis populus 


in ecclesia ad sonitum nolae veniam peteret, sicque usque ad calicis benedictionem prostratus 
jaceret. Other early references to the elevation may be found in Honorius of Autun 
(T1136), Sacramentarium, P.L. 172,793; Stephen of Autun (1140), Tractatus de 
Sscramento Altaris, P.L. 172,1292; Radulphus Ardens ($1100), Homilia, P.L. 155,1836; 
Hugo. abp. of Rouen (+1164), Contra Haereticos, P.L. 192,1276. 

7Browe, pp. 24, 26; Le Désir, p. 37. 38Mansi, 22,1119, 22,1176, 23,528. 
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rectly to the major elevation during consecration as an ap. 
proved rite, an approval that would be especially odd were 
the original Paris decree directed against Cantor, for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury under whose presidency that synod met 
was Stephen Langton, theologian of the University of Paris 
in Odo’s time, and an avowed opponent of Cantor’s theory.” 
Honorius III, writing to the Irish bishops in 1219 with regard 
to the elevation, shows the same indifference to the question 
whether it should precede or follow consecration.” The conclu- 
sion is unescapable that a major elevation antedated the Paris 
reform by many years. 

The missals of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries offer 
an interesting confirmation of Dumoutet’s thesis. Many of 
them contain the rubric of the pre-consecration elevation only, 
So in a German missal of the thirteenth century we find: hic 
cape hostiam ... et quantum potes eleva dicens . . . Accipite." 
A Reims missal of the early fourteenth century has Hic accipit 
hostiam. Qui pridie ... dedit discipulis suis dicens. Hic elevat. 
Accipite et manducate....“ Rubrication is, of course, rare 
in all twelfth century liturgical books; the fashion had not yet 
begun. Its absence in the present instance does not, however, 
stand against the case for a twelfth century major elevation, 
for, as Bishop has pointed out, rites were already long estab- 
lished in the middle ages before they found their way into the 
missals and manuals.“ And the temper of that time was 
adventurous. It was a period of great freedom from rubric:l 
exactness that would not end until the application of the Pian 
missal of 1570 to the Western Church in 1606.“ Perhaps 
nothing illustrates the attitude of the clerics of that time better 





*%According to Caesar, quoted by Browe, Jahrbuch, p. 24, n. 19. 

*Browe, p. 26. 

{1From Gerbert, Vetus Liturgia Alemannica (Saint-Blaise, 1776), I, 362, in Le Désir, 
p. 44. 

“2V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Manuscrits (Paris, 1924), Il, 241; also 
I, 315, and II, 70, 71, 129, 156, 202, 224; and Dr. Adalbert Ebner, Quellen und For- 
schungen, Iter Italicum (Freiburg, Herder, 1896), pp. 315-350 passim. 

"80 iturgica Historica, p. 241. 

44Magenot, Dict. de Théol. Cath., IV, 2324; cf. Legg, op. cit., p. 261. 
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than a little known letter of Abelard to Saint Bernard in which 
he protests against the saint’s adherence to custom. To sup- 
port his point he quotes a letter of Gregory I to Augustine 
whom Gregory had sent into England. Augustine, says 
Gregory, is not to consider himself bound by Roman practice, 
but is to feel free to adopt from other rites whatever he deems 
fitting. 
Novit, inquit, fraternitas tua Romanae Ecclesiae consuetudinem, 
in qua s¢ meminit nutritam, sed mihi placet sive in Romana, sive 
in Gallicana, seu in qualibet Ecclesia aliquid invenisti, quod plus 
omnipotenti Deo possit placere, sollicite eligas, et in Angiorum 
Ecclesiam, quae adhuc fide nova est, institutione praecipua, quac 
de multis Ecclesiis colligere potuisti, infundas. Non enim pro locis 
res, sed pro bonis rebus loca emendas. Ex singulis ergo quibusque 
Ecclesiis, quae pia, quae religiosa, quae recta elige, et haec quasi in 


fasciculum collecta apud Anglorum mentes in consuetudinem de- 
45 


pone. 


Abelard was not the only one to know of Gregory’s letter. 
An attitude such as his toward established usage, the variation 
in the ordinals and sacramentaries of the greater churches 
and their absence in the poor country parishes combined to 
foster freedom and the growth of local custom. Rome was 
concerned only with keeping the liturgy free from heresy, 
as in her examination of the Mozarabic rite in the ninth cen- 
tury.” Where unity lay was in the canon of the Mass, and 
notably in the consecratory prayers which are, with slight 
variations, entirely scriptural. And the words of those prayers, 
Qui pridie . . . accepit panem in sanctas ac venerabiles manus 
suas .. . benedixit, fregit, themselves make necessary an imi- 
tative rite that cannot but be of primary antiquity. What the 
rubrics fail to give us is the precise height to which the Host 


Abelard’s letter, P.L. 178,338-9, Gregory’s, P.L. 77,1187. To what extent that 
freedom was carried may be seen in the late medieval practice of an imitative rite at 
fregit preceding the consecration; Legg, Tracts, pp. 244, 259-2¢1, and Archdale King, 
Notes on the Catholic Liturgies (London, Longmans, 1930), p. 83; also in the double 
elevation prescribed by a fifteenth century missal of Rennes at the Suscipe Sancta Trinitas, 
Leroquais, op. cit., III, 69. 
King, op. cit., pp. 260-3. 
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was carried before the major elevation was introduced. Sing 
the priest consecrated while standing erect and made his rey. 
erence afterwards with a profound bow, the genuflections in 
the Mass not coming into widespread use until the fifteenth 
century,” the Host in the ancient rite must have been held 
shoulder high.“ From that position it was but a step to the 
showing of the Host, which was, as Cabrol has pointed out, 
merely an extension of the imitative rite.” 

It remains to consider the motive that brought about this 
extension of the ancient rite into the major elevation. As we 
have noted, Dumoutet assigns popular interest, aroused by 
theological controversy, as the reason for the introduction of 
the rite. But the evidence he can bring to justify his position 
is almost wholly inferential. Popular interest existed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as he has demonstrated, 
and he justly infers that it existed as well in the twelfth. To 
explain that interest, however, he must postulate an aware- 
ness on the part of the people of the issues involved in the 
university debates, a point that really calls for demonstration. 
At the same time he excludes the possibility that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities might have had a reason for encouraging 
the elevation other than that furnished by the discussion in 
the schools, a reason such as was offered by the Albigensians. 

It is only when we come to examine that onslaught in con- 
temporary records that we realize how deeply it must have 
moved the popular mind, what concern it must have aroused 
among ecclesiastics, and how much greater must have been the 
part it played in the origin of the elevation than the debates in 
the lecture halls of Paris or the more remote heresy of 
Berengarius. Not only was it an attack on the foundations 


{TBatiffol, p. 246; King, p. 45; Legg. p. 254. According to King, p. 67, the Carthusi- 
ans still retain the bow. So also Ordo Romanus XIV, P.L. 78,1166, and an ordinary of 
Constance (1557) in Legg, p. 62. 

48Cf, a late fifteenth century Charterhouse ordinary, an Indutus Planeta of 1507, and 
a thirteenth century Sarum ordinary in Legg, pp. 101, 182-3, and 223; also various 
rubrics directing the priest to lift the host, but not to bow, as in the following, from 
a fourteenth century Franciscan missal: Levat eam dicendo Qui pridie, et teneat eam usque 
Simili modo, Leroquais, op. cit., II, 224. Cabrol, op. cit., IV, 2667. 
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of society and of the state, it was also an utter denial of the 
entire ecclesiastical and sacramental order. Even the less ex- 
treme among the rebels shared with the more violent an anti- 
sacerdotal and anti-Eucharistic creed.” ‘At the risk of some 
tedium I should like to emphasize the gravity of the problem 
they presented, for the utter disappearance of the heresy, and 
the almost complete destruction of what documents it pro- 
duced, make it difficult for the modern man to appreciate fully 
the meaning of that movement to its contemporaries. Caesar’s 
opinion is grave enough, and he was in a position to judge: 
si non fuit gladiis fidelium repressus, puto quod totam Europam 
corrupisset,” an opinion in which Lea, the rather inaccurate 
historian of the Inquisition, concurs.” 

What is needed is a projection of the historical imagination, 
a sense of the impact of the Albigensian movement (I use the 
term in its widest sense, to embrace not only the Albigensians 
or Cathari properly known under half a hundred names, 
Bugomiles, Tisserantes, Patarini, but the Waldenses and Hen- 
ricians as well)® upon the Europe of its time. One might 
safely compare its extent in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury with that of the Protestant movement in the mid- 
sixteenth. Its incidence was as broad; it had had two centuries 
in which to grow and mature,” it was occult, and so escaped 
persecution, conforming externally to Catholic practice and 
having to bear only the sporadic rioting of outraged burghers;” 


50Cf. e.g., Bonacursus, Vita Haereticorum, P.L. 204,775-792 and Jean Guiraud, “The 
Religious Crisis in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” European Civilization (ed. 
Edward Eyre; London, Oxford Press, 1935), III, 360. 

51Dialogus, V, 21 (I, 301). 

Quoted by Christopher Hollis, ‘Religious Persecution,” European Civilization, IV, 674. 

5334, §. Turberville, “Heresies and The Inquisition in the Middle Ages,” Cambridge 
Medieval History (Cambridge, 1929), VI, 702-4; C. J. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles 
(Paris, 1913), V, 1262, 1272-6, the latter an excellent summary of the sect’s history; 
F. Vernet, art. “Albigeois” in Dict. de Théol. Cath., 1, 677; also the list in the Third 
Lateran, Mansi, 22,232. 

4Turberville, op. cit., VI, 701-2; Hollis, af cit., IV, 675; Guiraud, op. cit., III, 360-3, 
366-8. 

55On occultism see Eckbert of Schénau, Sermones adversus Catharos, P.L. 195:15, 84-5, 
90, and Bernard, ep. 261, P.L. 182,434; Turberville, op. cit., VI, 715-6 on beginning of 
Persecution. 
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it enjoyed the patronage of the lesser nobility who saw ad- 
vantage to themselves in its condemnation of the ecclesiastical 
ownership of property.” Its adherents were to be met with 
over all the Christian West, but especially in Lombardy, the 
valley of the Rhine, and the south of France. It had a strong 
hierarchical organization, men whose austerity contrasted fa- 
vorably with that of the Catholic clergy; it had schools for 
the young nobility in expropriated monastic establishments, 
Indeed, whole monasteries had gone over to its tenets, and 
eminent churchmen were found who were tainted with its 
doctrine. In Milan and Florence they outnumbered the Chris- 
tians at the end of the twelfth century, and in the county of 
Toulouse most of the noble families belonged to the cult. It 
had so far consolidated its position in those districts from the 
time its presence was first noted in the West (1017) that it 
was able to convoke an international council at Toulouse, in 
1167, without molestation.” It differed in this from the six- 
teenth century movement, apart from its divergence in doc- 
trine, that it met not a Peace of Westphalia but the catastrophe 
of Muret, when Simon de Montfort fell on the host which 
Peter of Aragon was leading to the relief of Toulouse in 1213 
and utterly destroyed it. 

Everywhere its attack was directed against the churches, 
the Mass, the Eucharist, the priesthood. If Christ was an ap- 
parition in the neo-Manichean creed,” much more was the 
Eucharist a sham and a deceit. Radulphus Ardens, who died 
in 1100, knew their attitude when he wrote Haeretici Mani- 
chaei ... sacramentum vero altaris purum panem esse dicunt.” 
According to Eckbert of Schénau, a convert Catharist, tola 
Count Arnold, Archbishop of Cologne, omnia quae creditis, 


56Turberville, VI, 712-4; Hefele, V, 1271; and Celestine’s letter to the Count of 


Toulouse on church property, P.L. 206,1155. 
57Turberville, VI, 704. 
58Mansi, 22,809; Guiraud, European Civilization, III, 356; Vernet, op. cit. 
59Sermo in Dom. 8 post Trin., P.L. 155,2011. 
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omnia quae agitis in Ecclesia, illi falsa et inania esse judicant.” 
And Alan of the Islands protests, non tamen est ibi praestiginm 
vel deceptio: hoc enim non fit ad decipiendum sed in sacra- 
mentum.” ‘The attack was a bitter one. According to de 
Ghellinck what are now the stock objections against the Eu- 
charist were first proposed by the Albigensians. So Peter of 
Vallium Cernarii writes, Sacrosancti corporis Christi hostiam a 
pane laico non differre publice dogmatizarent, simplicium 
auribus hanc instillantes blasphemiam, quod Christi corpus, etsi 
magnitudinem Alpium in se contineret, jamdudum con- 
sumptum a comedentibus et annibilatum fuisset.” 

They did not, however, confine themselves to theoretical 
denial. They were accused of desecrating the Host in secret, 
and of receiving the Christian Communion hypocritically. 
Moreover, the Cathari had in their benedictio panis a cere- 
mony that to pious Christians was a travesty of the Mass and 
of Viaticum. There is something peculiarly revolting in their 
doctrine as Eckbert describes it: 

Corpus Domini et sanguinem nullo modo nostra consecratione 
fieri, aut a nobis per communicationem percipi posse credunt; se 
autem solos in mensis suis corpus Domini facere dicunt. Sed in 
verbis illis dolum habent; non enim verum illud corpus Christi sig- 
nificant, quod de Virgine natum fuisse credimus, et quod passum 
est in cruce; sed sui ipsius carnem corpus Domini vocant, et in eo 
quod sua corpora nutriunt cibis mensae suae, corpus Domini se 
facere dicunt . . . sapientiam vestram audivi: Corpus vestrum 
Domini est, et corpus Domini facitis quando panem vestrum bene- 
dicitis, atque ex eo corpus vestrum reficitis.® 


Holding as they did that personal sanctity conferred the full 
powers of the priesthood, they claimed for their followers the 
ability to consecrate as well as to confirm, preach, and ordain. 
In this the Waldenses were at one with the Cathari. ‘They 


SPL. 195,84, 92-3; and Alan de Insulis, Confra Haereticos Libri Quatuor, P.L. 
210,359-365, for a similar indictment. 

\Theologicae Regulae, P.L. 210,678-9; also Caesar, Dialogus, V, 21 (I, 302-3). 

8Historia Albigensium, P.L. 213,546-7. So Eckbert, P.L. 195,92. 

88PL. 195,15; cf. Vernet, I, 680; Guiraud, III, 364-5; Hefele, V, 1269. 
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persuade themselves,” says St. Bernard, “that they have the 
power to consecrate daily at their tables the body and blood of 
Christ.” And as a result they visited upon the Eucharist the 
vituperation common enough at a later date. In the Dialogs 
of Caesar occurs this significant passage: Novicus: Quid est 
quod haeretici hoc sacramentum tam vehementer perse- 
quuntur? Monachus: Quia fideles illud ante omnia veneran- 
tur, idcirco haeretici idem sacramentum illis in odium maxime 
execrantur.” 

To what extent the common people were aroused by this 
vicious anti-sacramentalism is difficult to judge. Only this is 
certain, that on no point of Catholic doctrine will popular 
fervor concentrate when once its implications have been ap- 
preciated as on the Eucharist, a fact sufficiently attested by the 
unbounded devotion of the late middle ages to the Host. In the 
growing antagonism toward the Albigensians at the end of 
the twelfth century the indictment bore no less upon the 
sacramental implications of their doctrine than upon the social 
consequences of their abandonment of marriage. While mod- 
ern historians have emphasized the latter aspects of the prob- 
lem, the apologists, the synods of the time, and the third 
(1179) and fourth (1215) of the Lateran councils manifest 
even more concern for the other sacraments, especially the 
Eucharist.” It is clear that the authorities recognized the vital 
danger to the faith that lay in the denial of the Real Presence. 

Now it would not be difficult to make a case for the origin 
and growth of the elevation as an instrument of reaction 
against heresy on a priori grounds. The illation is clear. In 
the Church reaction always takes the form of emphasizing 
and throwing in bolder relief the doctrine attacked. What 
better way of arousing popular devotion to the Host, of 
shouting its inner meaning for the world to hear, and of 
answering the accusations of mummery and occultism, than 
by extending the primitive rite of the Qui pridie and allowing 

®4Sermon 65, P.L. 183,1090-3. On the Waldenses see Guiraud, III, 365-6. 


85Qp. cit., IX, 52 (II, 207), and V, 21 (I, 302-3). 
®Hefele, op. cit., V. 1270 ff. 
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the faithful to view the consecration in fieri. But fortunately 
we need not rely on deduction alone. Two at least of the 
apologists who wrote defending the sacraments against the 
heretics recognize the connection between the Manichaean de- 
nial and the elevation. 

Eckbert of Schénau, one of the leading antagonists of the 
Cathari, concludes his exposition of the Eucharist with the 
story of the famous miracle of Gregory the great, an exem plum 
that was certainly not lost sight of in the middle ages. He drives 
home the connection between sixth and twelfth century Mani- 
chaeism, leaving no room to doubt that he believed the very 
sight of the Host a compelling refutation of heresy. 


Legitur quod accidit aliquando ut haec infidelitas de corpore 
Christi qua vos irretiti estis, etiam in populo Romano increvisset, 
et magnam partem cCivitatis occupasset tempore Gregorii papae, 
qui cum oraret pro infidelitate populi et inter missarum solemnia 
secundum consuetudinem obtulisset super altare Dei panem et 
vinum, et solitas benedictiones fecisset, hoc precibus a Deo obti- 
nuit, ut appareret ibi caro Dominica sicuti erat, et ostenderetur 
his qui aderant in specie carnis, quae prius illic fuerat in specie 
panis, sicque liberatus est populus ab infidelitate hac.” 


Gregory’s miracle, a favorite theme of medieval illuminators, 
took place not during the canon, but after communion, and 
in answer to the incredulity of a rather silly Roman matron. 
In the two accounts we have of the incident, in the vitae by 
the deacons Paul and John, there is no mention of Manichaean 
influence, as Eckbert supposes.” Nevertheless, the passage is 
valuable for it illustrates Eckbert’s opinion that the showing 
of the Host was a sovereign remedy against the denial of the 
Real Presence. Caesar of Heisterbach was of the same opinion. 
For him the Host was the only efficacious means of confound- 
ing the claims of certain of the Cathari to miraculous powers. 
He tells of how a priest caused a number of those heretics who 
were demonstrating their ability to walk on water to sink by 


SPL. 195,93-4. 
SPL, 75,52-3 and 103. 
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dipping the Host in the river where the event took place," 
Peter the Venerable, in his Tractatus contra Petrobrusianos, 
states that the sight of the Host is 2n effective aid in recalling 
the passion and death of Christ.” 

Even more striking is a passage in the Contra Haeretico; 
Libri quatuor of Alan of the Islands. He flatly asserts that 
the miraculous manifestations at the elevation to which we have 
already referred were a Divine answer to the heresies, and were 
understood as such by contemporaries. In horum haereticorum 
confusionem, in pluribus ecclesiis celebratur miraculum, quo in 
hostia species carnis visa est. Longum etiam esset referre mira- 
cula, quze propier infirmitatem quorundam fiunt circa eu- 
charistiam.” Alan was in a position to judge, for his life, ending 
in 1203, covered the whole span of the twelfth century. 

We should perhaps prefer stronger testimony. Yet what we 
have, especially the passages from Eckbert and Alan, is eminently 
suasive. And it is to be noted that no contemporary attributes 
the elevation to the piety of the faithful or to interest aroused 
by discussion in the schools. We are left to infer that the ele- 
vation was inspired by the miracles that occurred at the con- 
secration, miracles which came in answer to Manichaean dis- 
belief, and that it was propagated to refute that heresy in 
other localities. 

One other point of some importance has been neglected by 
the historians of the elevation. The synod of Paris which 
passed the first decree regulating the rite was but one of a 
series of councils, beginning with that of Reims in 1049 and 
including the third and fourth ecumenical councils of the 
Lateran, called to deal with the Albigensian threat.” They 
were concerned almost exclusively with the sacraments, and 
particularly with the Eucharist and all that pertained to it, 
Mass, the care of churches and altars, the safeguarding of thie 
reserved Host against profanation, and the abuses that brought 


89Djalogus, IX, 52 (II, 207). 70P.L. 189,812. TIP.L, 210,365. 
T2Cf. lists in de Ghellinck, Dict. de Théol. Cath., V. 1243; Tuberville, CMH, VI, 701-2, 


715-6; and Hefele, V, 1275 ff. 
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the priesthood into contempt. The schema of one synod i 
copied almost in its entirety by another in some instances.’ 
The point may not be over-emphasized, for we have no evi- 
dence to show that the synod of Paris necessarily considered 
its regulation of the elevation a measure against Manichaeism, 
and de Ghellinck, while recognizing the place Paris held among 
the anti-Albigensian councils, considers the elevation decree 
an exception to the general trend of the synodal measures.” 
His opinion, howeve:. is unsupported by evidence, and would 
seem to arise from his acceptance of Thurston’s theory. 

It is much harder to explain that decree as a liturgical 
foible than as the regulation of a rite whose value as a counter- 
irritant to infidelity could not fail to be appreciated, but which, 
in its earlier form was open to the danger of idolatry. Our 
liturgists have overlooked the fact that in the Paris of that day 
more than sufficient reason existed not only for the regulation 
but the preservation of the lifted Host. There Amaury de 
Bene (+1204), theologian of the University, was teaching a 
form of pantheism that ended in a denial of the efficacy of 
consecration, holding that Christ was no more present in the 
Host than in all other bread.” In 1210, the year that the 
council of Sens, meeting in Paris, condemned Amaury’s doc- 
trine, a group of heretics were burnt in the capital for holding 
that Christ was present in the Host before consecration, pos- 
sibly a variant form of Amaury’s teaching, but typical 
Catharist doctrine.” In 1201 the Chevalier d’Evrau was 
handed over to the secular arm for Bulgarism, a common name 
for Albigensianism, by a council of Paris, possibly the same 
that regulated the elevation.” And in 1198 or 1199 Innocent 
III was writing to Odo instructing him to incarcerate Raynald, 
abbot of St. Martin of Nevers, who had been convicted, to- 


8Hefele, V, 1178, 1219, 1223. 

"Loc. cit. 

de Ghellinck, op. cit., V. 1241; Hefele, V. 1363-4. 
Mansi, 22,809. 

Mansi, 22,740; Hefele, V, 1229. 
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gether with the dean of Nevers, of heresy (Manicheism), 
adultery, and usury.” Assuredly the Paris of that day was not 
a safe ground for liturgical experimentation. But, knowing 
the twelfth century genesis of the elevation, we can appreciate 
the crying need for regulation the Paris authorities must have 
felt at that time. Indeed, if they did not recognize the value 
of the elevation as an answer to the spreading Manicheism it 
is difficult to see why they did not abolish the rite as a dangerous 
innovation, instead of regulating and preserving it. 

In fine, then, in the congeries of influences that worked to 
establish the major elevation, theological speculation, liturgical 
freedom, the consecration miracles, and the reaction to heresy, 
the latter two closely connected in the minds of twelfth cen- 
tury men, we may safely conclude that reaction played the 
major role. Any other explanation limps from failing to take 
the heresies, and the reaction they aroused, into consideration; 
no other coheres so well with the data we possess on the growth 
of the rite, or recommends itself with so high a degree of in- 
trinsic probability. Certainty in the matter would be highly 
desirable, of course, but in the present state of our knowledge 
it cannot be entertained without hazard. 





T8Mansi, 22,691; Hefele, V, 1219-20. 
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THE GOD OF EGYPT’S WISE MEN 
GEORGE C. RING, S.J. 


St. Mary’s CoLLEGE 


St. Mary’s, Kansas 


RECURRENT phenomenon in the history of religions is 
the aggrandizement of one of the gods of a people at the 
expense of his compeers. Their individual titularies are trans- 
ferred to him, while divine functions tend towards a concen- 
tration in him as in a factotum. In time, the mythology will 
be reedited, to make him appear as a first principle or, at least, 
as hero and protagonist in the divine adventures. In his own 
right, that is, in respect of the station he holds in the authentic 
religious tradition, he may be relatively unimportant. Marduk, 
for instance, was rather insignificant in comparison with the 
great gods of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley whom he was made 
to supplant. 

Because men conceive the assembly cf the gods on the 
analogy of family or court, or for some other reason, most 
polytheistic religions present the figure of a god who enjoys a 
certain transcendence over the rest. This transcendence, how- 
ever, falls far short of the henotheistic exaltation just sketched, 
since the latter implies an usurpation of cult rights and a push- 
ing into the background of the other members of the pantheon. 
Henotheism, in turn, falls far short of monotheism, for the god 
of monotheism has no compeers with whom to share the pleni- 
tude of divine nature and function. 

Henotheism may be an early stage of decadence from a 
monotheistic cult. We might plausibly argue that in very early 
Persian religion Ahura Mazda stood alone and that only later on 
the awe of the people in presence of natural phenomena gave 
origin to the nature-gods of the Avestan pantheon. Whether 
a people will pass from an immoderate exaltation of one of their 
gods to the claim that he is the sole god, in other words, whether 
henotheism may be a stage of evolution towards monotheism, 
isa disputed question. In the present writer’s judgment, the 
history of religions rather shows that thcrough-going poly- 
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theism reasserted itself after the henotheistic interlude or el 
that the henotheistic shifted to some other god.’ 

The henotheistic elements in ancient Egyptian religion, 
besides the interest which they hold for the comparative re. 
ligionist, claim the attention of the Christian apologete. The 
initial premise of Freud’s Moses and Monotheism is that 
Akhnaton furnished Moses with the monotheism to which he 
converted the Hebrews. Competent Egyptologists, however, 
abhor so bald a statement, even though they be equally bent on 
proving a natural origin for Hebrew monotheism. They 
theorize rather that, over a period of centuries, highly cultured 
Egypt was the natural pedagog of her neighbor Israel, trans. 
mitting to the latter nation the arts and crafts of the Nile 
valley, indoctrinating her with the thought of Egyptian priests 
and sages. Says Breasted: “In morals, in religion, and in social 
thinking in general with which we are chiefly concerned in 
this book, the Hebrews buiit up their life on Egyptian founda- 
tions.” Jahve of the Old Testament must be acknowledged 
as an allotrope of the sun-gud whe also advanced to a position 
of transcendence and was acclaimed as “‘sole god.’” Righteous- 
ness was attributed to Jahve because Maat (righteousness) was 
early associated with Re.* Goodness and tenderness towards all 
creatures were borrowed for Jahve from Akhnaton’s Hymn 
to Aton.’ God as the support of the just man in his tribulation 
was a sublime thought of Amenemope which both Isaias and 
the author of the Book of Proverbs appropriated for Jahve.'’ 

The present discussion, being conceived as a study in 
Egyptian religion, does not purpose an explicit refutation of 
facile assertions such as the above, though the refutation should 
be rather obvious in the light of the texts and facts which will 
be adduced." Our purpose is threefold. An analysis will be 


1The question is discussed by J. Touzard in Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cath., Vol. 2, coll. 1566. 

2The Dawn of Conscience, p. 384. 

30Op. cit., pp. 360, 361. 4Op. cit., p. 145. 5Op. cit., p. 368. S%Op. cit., pp. 370-383. 

TCatholic answers to aileged dependence of Hebrew on Egyptian religion may be found 
in D.A.F.C., 1, coll. 132,'-1330 (A. Mallon); II, coll. 1609-1610 (J. Towzard): in 
Studies in Comparative Religion, Vol. Il, pp. 10-14. 
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attempted of the henotheistic utterances of the Egyptian 
Instructions in Wisdom. Then, as examples of henotheism, 
will be studied Re in the Old Kingdom, Amon-Re in the 
Empire. Finally, incidental notice will be taken of the accom- 
modation of the dogma, “the king is a god” to the position 
occupied successively by Re and Amon-Re. 

To avoid a longer inquiry than is now feasible, Osiris and 
Aton must be reserved for future treatment. With regard to 
Re and Amon-Re, it is inevitable to draw evidence chiefly from 
royal and noble tombs. The official religion therein reflected 
cannot be taken as adequately representative of popular 
devotion. The people’s favorites, if analogy may be drawn 
from other ancient religions, would have been gods and spirits 
thought of as close to daily life, such as those potent in healing 
and magic or in determining human destiny beyond the grave. 

As Breasted remarks, the ripe, worldly wisdom of the Imstruc- 
tions in Wisdom so appealed that they were copied and recopied, 
set by schoolmasters as exercises for boys learning to write, 
borrowed in part for the embellishment of later works." Cor- 
ruption of the text resulted, but despite interpolations and 
despite the execrable schoolboys’ copies on which scholars must 
often depend, the substantial thought of the originals is 
admitted by critics to be intact. For common theme the 
Instructions have the education of the young in regard to the 
prudent conduct of life. The Instructions are seven in num- 
ber, namely the Instruction:* 


1) Of Kagemne, son of the vizier of King Huni and 
himself a vizier. (Written about 2700 B.C.) 

2) Of Ptah-hotep, vizier of King Dedkere-Isesi. 
(Written about 2460 B.C.) 

3) Of the Scribe Khety for his son Pepi. (Written 
at an uncertain date, perhaps as early as 2275, 
perhaps later than 2000 B.C. Authorship, too, is 


8Breasted: Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 237. 

*The chronology here followed is that of Breasted as modified slightly by Professor 
John A. Wilson, Breasted’s successor as Director of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The two savants agree closely on dates after 2000; for earlier dates 
Professor Wilson is inclined to subtract about two hundred years from the computations 


of Breasted. 
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ascribed variously to Khety (by Gardiner) and 
to Duauf (by Budge.) | 

4) Of King Khati for his son Merikere. (Written 
about 2100 B.C.) 

5) Of King Amenembet I for his son Sesostris I. 
(Written about 1980 B.C.) 

6) Of Shetepibre, an official under Amenemhet III, 
for his children. (Written about the close of the 
19th century B.C.) 

7) Of Antef, an official of King Sesostris I. (Writ- 
ten about 1950 B.C.) 

8) Of Ani the Scribe for his son Khensu-hetep. 
(Written at an uncertain date, but probably not 
much earlier nor later than 2000 B.C.) 

9) Of Amenemope, son of Ka-nekht. (Written 
probably in the latter half of the 16th century 


B.C.) 


Of these, Shetepibre and Antef offer nothing to our purpose 
and are catalogued merely to complete the list of Instructions. 
Kagemne, Khety and Amenemhet I each afford one henotheistic 
text, which must be noted briefly before we go on to the more 
abundant evidence from the other four wise men.” 

Kagemne is warned: “One knoweth not what may chance, 
what God doth when He punisheth.”" The warning occurs 
in a context of counsels on the discretion in speech and manners 
to be observed by a young noble. Court etiquette thus being 
the theme, it would seem that the favor or displeasure of the 
king is the sanction here invoked. The word “God,” as appears 


10The interpretation of texts and facts in this article has been guided chiefly by the 
following scholars: (confer current footnotes for the particular books.) Breasted, Flinders 
Petrie and Max Miiller have been carefully compared in their explanations of the gradual 
concentration of Egypt’s religion around the figures of Re and Amon-Re. In default of 
first-hand knowledge of Egyptian, the writer has depended for the precise meanings of 
texts upon the translations and philological notes of Erman, Blackman and Budge; upon 
Budge’s excellent discussion of the terms “God” and “the god” in his Gods of the 
Egyptians, Vol. I, ch. 4, and in his Teaching of Amen-em-apt, pp. 103-105; especially 
upon the gracious help of Professor John A. Wilson of the Chicago Oriental Institute, who 
suggested inquiry into the present subject and censored the first draft of this article. 
Finally, P. Alexis Mallon’s Egypte in D.P.A.C. and his Religion of Ancient Egypt in 
Studies in Comparative Religion have served as sober and erudite guides throughout. 

Blackman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, (Methuen, London, 1927), p. 67: 
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below, was used to designate Egypt’s ruler, and this usage seems 
indicated in the present case. 

Khety, in the course of his enconium on the scribal vocation, 
pays his respects to various well-known gods and goddesses. 
Only at the end occurs the following: ‘““Mesekhent (a goddess 
of birth) hath vouchsafed success to the scribe: at the head of 
the officials is he set, and his father and mother thank God for 
it.” Sir Wallis Budge on philological grounds interprets 
“God’as Re, the Sun--god, in this text.” 

Amenemhet I, exhorting Sesostris I to hold tight the reins of 
authority, says: ‘““Thou hast appeared as God.”"* Now, in 1980 
Sesostris I had been elevated to the coregency, so that here his 
father refers to the official doctrine of divine kingship which 
held Egypt’s ruler to be the Son of Re and hence a god. 

Mention of the divine kingship introduces naturally the 
Ptah-hotep texts, for the old vizier is deeply indoctrinated with 
this politico-religious fiction. He cautions: “Thou canst obtain 
nothing by bluster: what comes to pass, is the command of 
God.””” And to the same purpose: “It is God who assigneth the 
foremost place, but one attaineth nothing by the elbow.””* The 
first text stands alone without any proximate context to help 
an interpretation. The second is one of the rules Ptah-hotep lays 
down for suppliants who wait in the ante-room of a noble. 
The marked similarity of the two aphorisms inclines one to 
judge that the word “‘God” has the same meaning in both. The 
context of the second selection seems to show that the noble in 
question is spoken of as “God,” for it is hard to think that Ptah- 
hotep attributes the determination of the order of precedence 
in a Waiting-room to God properly so called. 

In the following aphorisms it is clear either from text or 
context that Dedkere-Isesi’s vizier speaks of his divinized royal 
master. “If thou art an humble person and art in the train 
of a man of repute, one that standeth well with the God.” 
There follow counsels on modestly keeping one’s place in the 
social order at the pinnacle of which stood the divine king.” 


120p. cit., p. 72. 
Budge, The Teaching of Amen-em-apt, (Hopkinson, London, 1924), pp. 14, 75. 
MT he Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 72. 
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Again: “Satisfy thy intimates with that which hath accrued to 
thee, as one favored of God.” The reason given for being liberal 
is that the day of royal disfavor is not far distant, and that then 
the friends whom you have treated well will support you. The 
sense of the whole passage, then, shows that here ““God” means 
the reigning king.” 

In the same mine of thought as these maxims of canny court- 
liness is found a vein of moral and religious reflection. Really 
fine is the laudation of truth contained in the proemium: 
“Truth is good and its worth is lasting and it has not been 
disturbed since the day of its creator.” 

Of piety and unselfishness Ptah-hotep says: “Bread is eaten 
by the decree of God.”” And: “If thou plowest and there is 
growth in the field and God giveth it thee liberally, satisfy not 
thy mouth beside thy kindred.””* Are we to understand these 
two texts as referring to God’s kindness to men? Perhaps, but 
such an interpretation is not necessitated. The first text, occur- 
ring at the close of a disquisition on table manners to be ob- 
served by an humble person who is feasted by a great man, 
may signify by the term “God” only some great man at whose 
pleasure the guest receives more or less. The second text, 
standing alone and without context, possibly means that the 
owner gives generously of the produce to the plowman. 

Most precious of God’s gifts is a good and docile son. “If 
thou art held in esteem and hast a household and begettest a 
son that pleaseth God, if he doth right . . . search out for him 
everything that is good.”” And: “Behold, this is a good son, 
one that God giveth, one that did more than was told him by 
his lord.” The henotheistic interpretation fits these texts. 

Ptah-hotep mentions by name only one member of Egypt's 
teeming pantheon. “A son that hath heard, is a follower of 
Horus.” Official records of the Fifth Dynasty enumerate at 
least thirty-eight individual gods and goddesses, refer to various 


15Op. cit., p. 57. 16Op. cit., p. 59. 17Op. cit., p. 58. 18Op. cit., p. 60. 

19 Op. cit., p. 57. Erman: “Der Re, der Warheit in die Welt einfuhrte.” The whole 
phrase “since the day of its creator” seems to be a synonym for “since the time of the 
God” (Song of the Harper) and “since the god” (Installation Instruction for the Vizier). 

200p. cit., p. 58. Op. cit., p. 58. "Op. cit., p. 59.#8Op. cit., p. 64. 2440p. cit., p. 64. 
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enneads and other groups of gods.” This reticence of the old 
vizier is significant. As a child of his age, he doubtless made his 
offerings at all the temples and did not question the existence of 
Egypt’s gods. But in sapiential thought, when pondering on 
origins and on the sanctions behind the rules of right conduct, 
he sensed an inadequacy in Re, Hathor and the rest. In no one 
of these could he perceive the perfect god-nature postulated 
by the physical and moral orders; hence his intuition of his 
“god,” a personification of power and beneficent activity. 
Though Ptah-hotep personified his “god,” he gave him no per- 
sonal name such as Re or Horus, and indeed would have felt 
himself confronted by an impasse had he tried to assign his 
“god” a place in the council of Egypt’s gods. His polytheistic 
faith forbids characterizing Ptah-hotep as a monotheist, so per- 
haps we may say that his theology is an amorphous henotheism 
insofar as it magnifies an unnamed divine power while halting 
at a break with “the old-time religion” of many gods. 

Where Ptah-hotep seemingly desires to mute the discords of 
Egypt’s polytheism, King Khati in his advice to Merikere has 
no such intention. Idols, temples, offerings, processions, magic, 
mythology, the afterworld of the Tuat, all figure in the few 
pages of this sapiential writing which has been saved to us 
from a period prior to the Middle Kingdom. The association 
in the very same passage of all the paraphernalia of polytheism 
with gems of henotheistic thought lends special interest to the 
document. ‘God attacketh him that is hostile to the temple,” 
says the king.” And again: “Reverence thou God upon his 
road (sc. the idol being carried in a procession) , even him that 
is fashioned of precious stones and formed of copper, even as 
water is replaced by water. There is no river that suffereth 
itself to be concealed: it destroyeth the dam with which it was 
hidden.” And a few lines further on: “More acceptable is 
the virtue of one that is just of heart than the ox of him that 
doth iniquity. Do something for God that he may do the like 


*5Cf. Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt. Vol. I, nn. 153-167, 213-281. 
“The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 81. 
70p. cit., p. 82. 28Op. cit., p. 82. 
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for thee with an oficring that replenishes the offering-table 
and with an inscription, one that perpetuates thy name. God 
is cognizant of him that doth something for him.” 

The irresistibility of divine might is hinted at in the above 
metaphor of the river. An incidental reference in the last quo- 
tation to Egyptian mortuary and eschatological beliefs is sup- 
plemented by a reference to “being justified before the god,” 
(Osiris, according to Erman) and by a longer passage which 
depicts the judgment in the Tuat.” 

In still other passages King Khati speaks of God as being 
thanked for the beneficent life of a good king, as requiting 
the sins of the forward in blood. All cannot be quoted, but 
one section is so striking a document of henotheistic intuition 
that it offers its own apology for quotation in full. “Well 
tended are men, the cattle of God. He made heaven and earth 
according to their desires. He allayed their thirst for water. 
He made air that their nostrils might breathe. He made for 
them plenty, and cattle, and fowls, and fishes, in order to 
nourish them. He slew his enemies and punished his children 
because of that which they desired when they were hostile. He 
maketh the light according to their desire, but he also suffereth 
them to sleep. And when they weep, he heareth. He made for 
them rulers from the womb, a supporter to support the back of 
the weak. He made for them magic as weapons to ward off 
events, and dreams in the night as in the day. He hath slain 
the forward of heart in them, even as a man smiteth his son.”™ 

Echoes here of Egypt’s polytheism are the myth of Re’s send- 
ing Hathor to punish men’s rebellion; the magic divinely given 
men for their protection; the divine kingship (perhaps) in the 
phrase “rulers from the womb.” For the rest, the passage in its 
henotheistic laudation of a divine providence ranks with the 
classics of ancient religious rhought, touches a height not again 
attained in Egypt till the age of the hymns to Amon-Re. 

The schoolboy who, towards the end of the second millen- 
nium, B.C., copied on papyrus the Instruction of the Scribe 


29Op. cit., p. 75. 3890p. cit., p. 77: 
3810p. cit., p. 83. 3820p. cit., p. 238. 
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Ani must have been soundly beaten or else was sitting under 
a master as ignorant as himself. But for all his clumsiness and 
negligence, he did not quite succeed in obliterating all the 
beauty of a high-minded exhortation to moral conduct. Our 
special interest is the ancient scribe’s appeal to God as guardian 
of the moral order. To God he who is falsely accused may 
commit his cause and confidently await vindication.” Against 
an ungrateful son the mother raises her hands in prayer to God 
and is heard.* Ani is insistent on God getting his due, and 
warns his son Khensu-hetep: “Celebrate the feast of thy 
god... . God is wroth with him that disregards it. . . . Singing, 
dancing, and frankincense appertain to his maintenance.” 
This might appear to savor of crass idol-worship, but hear 
what follows: “The dwelling of God, it abhorreth clamor. 
Pray with a loving heart, all the words of which are hidden. 
Then he will hear what thou sayest and do what thou need- 
est.”* “Let thine eye mark how he is wroth and have respect 
for his name. It is he that giveth power to millions of forms, 
and only he is great whom he maketh great. The god of this 
land is the sun which is in the horizon, but his images are on 
earth.”” ‘The last sentence (if it be not a gloss from the hand 
of our schoolboy copyist) is a rather distressing anticlimax 
after the heights to which Ani’s thought has soared. 
Amenemope was the son of Ka-Nekht, a royal minister 
whose portfolio empowered him to supervise important details 
of the state-cult, and of Ta-Usrit, priestess of the old solar 
gods of Heliopolis. By his own account he held high positions 
under the early Empire, but he gloried chiefly in being a “Ger 
Maa.” The term is rather obscure, but on the authority of 
the learned Egyptologist, Budge, we may take it to mean “‘a 
man who is truly resigned to God’s guiding hand and is pre- 
pared to obey Him.” The God conjured up by the earnest 
thought of Amenemope is One “Whose love is more precious 
and estimable than the reverence of the nobleman,” “Who 


3830p, cit., p. 239. 34Op, cit., p. 235. 

%Op. cit., p. 236. 36Op. cit., p. 239. 

"Sir Wallis Budge interestingly discusses the term in his The Teaching of Amen-em-apt, 
Pp. 97, 98. From this work we take the translations of Amenemope. 
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hates the man that utters frivolous, lying speech; whose great- 
est abomination is the man that nourisheth enmity.” “God 
is the builder, even if it be man who mixes the mud and the 
straw;” “His plans man assuredly knoweth not.”” Complete 
resignation is counseled: ‘‘Seat thou thyself on the two arms of 
the God. To thy silent meditation add prostrations on the 
ground.”” “A man lives his hour of life: rejoice, be glad, 
It is God who makes man arrive in Ament (the regions of 
bliss) ; man is safe in the hand of God.” 

Sir Wallace Budge frankly equates Amenemope’s use of 
“God” to the Moslem’s Allah.“ The comparison may stand 
only if we take sentences such as above quoted apart from the 
whole context of The Teaching. Amenemope was no mono- 
theist, but an ardent defender of the solar religion of Heliopolis, 
Rejecting Osiris and ignoring Amon, the gods who in his age 
were challenging Heliopolitan Re, he preaches up the rights of 
the sun-god; bizarre mythology, too, finds a place in his writ- 
ing. The shackles of traditional belief bound his mind too 
closely for it to proceed very far on the monotheistic path 
which was pointed out by his moral intuitions. Logically, the 
concept of his “God” excludes the possibility of the Heliopoli- 
tan nature-gods, but that Amenemope ever suspected this, does 
not appear. With serene inconsistency he exhorts his readers to 
place all their trust in a God who has no temple in Egypt and at 
the same tune to bring their offerings to the temples that the 
nature-gods who have charge of Egypt’s prosperity may not 
withhold their beneficent hands.“ 

Further bits of evidence on the henotheistic tendency of 
higher Egyptian thought are noted in the Song of the Harper, 
the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant, in still other surviving frag- 
ments of the country’s literature.“ Such lofty thought no 
doubt prepared the ground and laid the foundation for the 


39Budge., op. cit., p. 174; p. 171. 


38Budge, op. cit., p. 159; p. 177. 
“1Budge, op. cit., p. 175. 


49Budge, op. cit., p. 173. 

420p. cit., pp. 103-104. 

48What is said in this paragraph, is substantially the view of A. Mallon in Studies m 
Comparative Religion, Vol. Il, pp. 12-14. 

“4Breasted’s Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 185; pp. 242-243. 
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dogma of Re’s and Amon-Re’s henotheistic supremacy. Other 
forces of a political nature, at work in the late Fourth and in 
the Fifth Dynasties, determined that Re was to be set squarely 
in the henotheistic focus. He was a sun-god in function, the 
local god of Heliopolis, ancient On, situated on the right bank 
of the lower Nile. When in the Second Predynastic Period the 
First Union was effected at Heliopolis, the city and its god 
gained prestige which was to survive the collapse of this 
Union.” Re did not supplant the great god Horus during 
Heliopolis’ early ascendency, but it seems likely that the close 
association of the two in cult and myth dates from First Union. 

The Thinites who reunited Egypt under the First of the 
historical Dynasties had other gods and goddesses than Re as 
guarantors of their kingship. The jejune annals of the First and 
Second Dynasties, preserved on the Palermo Stone, mention 
Horus, Apis, Sokar and others, but not Re. Similarly, save 
for Re-neb of the Second Dynasty, neither royal names nor 
oficial royal titularies for these two Dynasties pay reverence 
to Heliopolis’ god. 

In the Third and Fourth Dynasties an intrusion of Helio- 
politan influence is indicated in the composition of about one- 
fourth of all royal names with the god-name Re. A like indi- 
cation is given in the folk-story of the prophecy to King Khufu 
that the royal succession would pass to a child conceived 
through the visit of Re to an Heliopolitan priestess. By the 
time of the Fifth Dynasty control over Egypt is divided be- 
tween Memphis and Heliopolis. How this happened is obscure; 
probably the last queen of the Fourth Dynasty married an 
Heliopolitan prince or priest and founded the new Dynasty. 

To the king’s titulary the sun-god’s priests now added a fifth 
phrase, “Son of Re.” Physical sonship, and hence full divinity, 
was meant, an advance on the vaguer claim to divinity con- 
tained in the earlier Dynastic title, “The Horus.” Henceforth, 
too, down to the decay of the Old Kingdom the personal name 
of the king was a compound of Re. Though they continued to 


“Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience, pp. 26-27. 
“The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 43. 
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reside at Memphis, the kings symbolically transferred thither 
the holy city of Heliopolis by erecting near the palace sun- 
temples, probably modelled on the Heliopolitan sanctuary, 
These sun-temples they called by some such name as “Favorite 
Place of Re,” and in them immediately behind the great altar 
they set up the sun-symbol of a tall obelisk.” Breasted shows 
in his Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt 
that functionally the obelisk is an impressive base for the pyra- 
midion, the specifically sacred sun-symbol, which surmounts 
it.” In their annals, as written on the Palermo Stone, Fifth 
Dynasty kings are careful to do honor to Re, to his consort 
Hathor and to the Spirits of Heliopolis. 

Royal burial was in a pyramid. Though national economics 
no longer permitted pyramids of the massive type, pyramids 
of the late Fifth and of the Sixth Dynasties speak more elo- 
quently than by mere mass of Re’s ascendency. In the Pyramid 
Texts, a medley of prayers and charms carved on the interior 
walls of royal pyramids of the period just mentioned, unity of 
theme is found in the progress of the deceased king towards 
Re. Other divinities are legion, but they are rather a sup- 
porting cast for the sun-god and for his earthly counterpart 
who rises to seek assimilation with him. Already in these 
earliest written documents other local sun-gods have surren- 
dered their identities to Heliopolis’ darling. ‘The old local 
sun-gods had merged, and we find five solar divinities in a single 
list in the Pyramid Texts all addressed as Re. (P. T., U?ter- 
ances 1444-1449). A distinct tendency towards solar henothe- 
ism, or even pantheism, is now discernible.” The Texts 
incorporate the earliest known sun-hymn, which pictures 
Egypt producing all its wealth for Re. 

To make sure that the magically efficacious carving covered 
all contingencies, the scribe who set the copy for the work- 
men added to the king’s various titles to Re’s heaven that of 
his moral worth. He disclaimed for his royal master sins of 
various species, boasted of his virtues, asserted that the king 


*TBreasted’s History of Egypt, p. 124. *8Breasted’s Development, pp. 70, 71. 
Op. cit., p. 43. 
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was on his way to establish “maat” or justice in the celestial 
world. Of the moral order here recognized, as well as of the 
physical order, Re is iord and sanctioner. “There can be no 
doubt,” says Breasted, “that in the Old Kingdom the sover- 
eignty of Re has resulted in attributing to him the moral 
requirements laid upon the dead in the hereafter, and that in 
the surviving literature of that age he is chiefly the righteous 
god rather than Osiris.” 

The kings of the Twelfth Dynasty were of course Thebans 
and traditionally worshippers of Amon. Why this god of 
the southland did not immediately challenge Re’s suzerainty is 
an interesting question, but one whose answer can be merely 
sketched in the present paper. The political goal of the Middle 
Kingdom was to reconstitute Egypt as she was under the Old 
Kingdom. Hence neither diminution of Re’s dignity nor 
orientation of the king’s deity towards a new divine father- 
hood was on the schedule of agenda. Secondly, Middle King- 
dom feudalism, which guaranteed a considerable degree of 
state’s rights to the nomes and of independence to trusted 
monarchs, discountenanced domination of Theban Amon over 
the favorite gods of the nomes. It is true, as Breasted shows 
in Lecture VIII of his Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, that during this Feudal Age Osiris surged 
ahead “to a triumph which not even the court and the nobles 
were able to resist.” (p. 285). His reputed tomb at Abydos 
(really the tomb of King Zer) was a national shrine. How- 
ever, Osirism was a mortuary and eschatological religion and 
offered little challenge to the present-worldly sway of either 
Re or Amon. 

With Egypt’s cycle of empire expansion came Amon’s ex- 
altation. Immediately after his accession to independent 
sovereignty, the third Thutmose abandoned Queen Hatshep- 
sut’s peace policy. After preliminary work in Nubia to ensure 
the steady flow of her harvests and of her levies of fine fighters, 
he turned his attention to the north. His war galleys patroled 
the eastern Mediterranean to guard his line of commuzica- 


_—_ 
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tions. He personally led the new Egyptian chariotry, the pha- 
lanxes of spearmen, the companies of bowmen in sieges and 
pitched battles methodically planned and daringly executed. 
The lands had rebelled, he says in his annals, and speaks of 
330 princes who were joined to the King of Kadesh. Arche- 
ological evidence for this period indicates that the region of 
Kadesh was in Hyksos hands. The Kadesh king, then, was 
probably a Hyksos chief who had taken advantage of Queen 
Hatshepsut’s non-aggression policy to organize a league of 
North Syrian chiefs against Egypt. This would mean that 
Thutmose III’s early campaigns were directed towards shat- 
tering the power of Egypt’s former lords along the great 
trade route of the north. This effected, he set garrisons at 
strategic points and enjoined on his now submissive Syrian 
dependents to bring supplies to the ports from which he 
planned to start his next yearly campaign. Seventeen of these 
campaigns figure in his annals, some marked by severe re- 
sistance, others apparently being parades of martial might 
calculated to impress his vassals as well as the now powerful 
Mitanni beyond the great northern bend of the Euphrates." 

The prestige of Egyptian arms assured a steady flow of 
tribute from subject nations as well as the deferential regard 
of other powerful rulers of the time. Thebes was supreme. 
Her princes had led the patriotic uprising which expelled the 
hated Hyksos, had founded an able dynasty, had won an em- 
pire extending from Nile’s Third Cataract to the upper Ev- 
phrates. Thebes’ god Amon was hailed as the one who had 
prospered all these splendid achievements. Of the personal 
gratitude of the Theban dynasts to their “father Amon” there 
can be no doubt. Hatshepsut’s soaring obelisks testify to her 
zeal in building in his honor, while in her inscriptions she claims 
to be the physical son (sic) of Amon through the god’s visit to 
her mother. Thutmose III was at such pains to prove his close 
association with Amon that he caused to be carved the highly 
interesting story of his miraculous election to the kingship. 
When an obscure priest, so the inscription runs, he was standing 


51For the annals of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III, c. Breasted’s Ancient Records, Vol. IL. 
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‘n the north hypostyle at Karnak while the sacred boat of the 
god with his image was carried abroad on occasion of a solemn 
feast. The god guided the procession on a course contrary to 
the established ritual, that he might seek out his chosen son, 
Thutmose. Having found him in the hypostyle, the God made 
him take the royal position right beside the holy boat. He then 
opened heaven for the child of destiny and with kis own divine 
hand wrote out the royal titles he was to bear.” 

The alert priests of Amon were not minded to allow forget- 
fulness of Amon’s grace to seize upon the king. They had an 
excellent model for their propaganda in the work done for Re 
by Heliopolitan priests of an earlier age. No mere tithes nor 
presents from the fruits of victory would suffice, but wide 
districts in the newly acquired regions must be permanently 
sequestered as cult endowments. The records of Rekhmire, 
vizer of Upper Egypt under Thutmose III, reveal how shame- 
lessly the Theban priesthood importuned the aging hero in the 
name of his father Amon.” Karnak, the Theban suburb and 
cult-center, became during this and the three subsequent 
reigns a state within a state. Uncountable wealth in precious 
stones and metals was hoarded; thousands of slaves were as- 
signed to the temple estates; docks and warehouses were filled 
with tribute of the Empire’s choicest products. Only recently 
has archeology begun to realize the extent and splendor of 
the Karnak temple, the house built for Amon in these days 
of his aggrandizement. Before the portal of St. John Lateran 
in Rome stands the obelisk which the most illustrious of Egypt’s 
rulers prepared to erect before the grandest of her temples. 
The still legible inscription reads in translation: 


“Thutmose III, rich in monuments in the house of Amon; making 
his monuments greater than those which the ancestors made, who 
were before; exceeding that which ever was, not resembling the like- 
ness of anything that was made in the house of his father Amon, that 
the son of Re, Thutmose of Heliopolis, may be given life.’ 


The original attributes of Amon were probably those of a 
god of procreation. At the debouchement of the Wadi Ham- 


ee 
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mamat into the Nile, in the town of Koptos, was aiciently 
worshipped ithypha! i: Min, a god who seems to have traveled 
to Egypt by the water-caravan route of the Red Sea and 
the dry wadi from the land of Punt, a region near the southern 
end of the Red Sea. Amon of Thebes, a town but a little to the 
south of Koptos, was a form of this Min. However, into the 
full composition of Amon other elements entered, notably the 
attributes of a bull-god Montu and of an air-god. From the 
last named, as being the god of an invisible element, the 
name Amon (which means “hidden”) is perhaps derived.” In 
representation Amon was human or human with a frog head 
or a serpent head. Though the ape, the lion and the goose were 
used as animal symbols of him, the commonest of these sym- 
bols is the ram. For female counterpart he had Mut (the 
mother), a mother-goddess who conceived and brought forth 
all that exists. The Theban triad was completed by Khonsu 
(the traveler), son of Amon and Mut. Probably a moon-god, 
Khonsu was assigned a role of influence in effecting generation. 
He was hawk-headed, winged, and bore the lunar crescent and 
the “scourge,” if the instrument represented be such in fact. 

The ascendency of Re of Heliopolis and of Osiris of Abydos 
was of course challenged by Thebes’ favorite. To the theo- 
logians fell the task of working out formulas of reconciliation. 
For Osiris, who through the Middle Kingdom had been steadily 
growing in popular favor, the theological solution was re- 
striction of his functions to the Afterworld where he had 
already triumphed over Re. The heavens and the earth thus 
remained for division between Amon and Re. 

“Thutmose III,” says Breasted, “seems to have merged the 
priesthoods of all the temples into one great sacerdotal organ- 
ization at the head of which he placed the High Priest of 
Amon.”” The Heliopolitan priesthood, thus reduced to a de- 
pendent position, still contrived to maintain Re’s prestige. 
The means they employed were to syncretize the two gods into 

554. Erman, Die Aegyptische Religion (1934, Berlin), pp. 35-37. Cf. also K. Sethe, 
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one. “Amon, theologically, had long succumbed to the ancient 
tendency which identified the old local gods with the sun-God, 
and he had long been called Amon-Re. His old local character- 
istics, whatever they may have been, were supplanted by those 
of the sun-god, and the ancient local Amon had been com- 
pletely solarized.”” With the two gods thus possessing cognate 
attributes, the priests of Heliopolis witho.. difficulty, though 
with what good grace we cannot say, subscribed to the 
formula: “Amon is Re; Re is Amon.” The whole divine 
titulary of Re, as well as his Heliopolitan ritual, were sur- 
rendered to Amon. The syncretic name of Amon-Re was 
understood in the sense of unity and pertect identification. 
Heliopolis’ profit from the submission was that the ancient seat 
of sun-worship in northern Egypt became now a center of 
Amon cult second in importance only to Karnak in the south. 

To the cult of Amon-Re belongs a series of Egyptian Hymns 
to the Sun, which of all Egypt’s documents speak most ex- 
plicitly of the divine attributes. Various recensions of the 
hymns differ considerably in details, but the following may 
stand as a fair sample of the content. It is from a stela of 
Amenhotep III, now in the British Museum. 


“Thou art a craftsman shaping thy own limbs; 
Fashioner without being fashioned; 

Unique in his qualities, traversing eternity; 

Over ways with millions under his guidance. 

When thou sailest over the sky, all men behold thee, 
Though thy going is hidden from their sight. 

Thou travelst a journey of leagues, 

Even millions and hundred-thousands of times. 
Every day is under thee. 

When thy setting comes, 

The hours of the night harken to thee also. 

When thou hast traversed it, there comes no end to thy labors. 
All men see by means of thee. 

Thou art creator of all and giver of their substance, 
A mother profitable to gods and men, 

A craftsman of experience, 


5TIhidem, p. 318. 
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A valiant herdsman who drives his cattle, 
Their refuge and giver of their substance. 
Thou beholdest that which thou hast made, 
Sole lord taking captive all lands every day, 
Alone beholding them that walk therein; 
Shining in the sky as the sun. 

Thou makest the seasons by the months, 
Heat when thou desirest, 

Cold when thou desirest. 

Every land is rejoicing 

At thy rising in order to praise thee.’’** 


Though the concept of divinity here expressed is relatively 
high, it is not necessary to seek its explanation elsewhere than 
in the purer streams of Egypt’s immemorial religious thought. 
Dominant, obviously, is the worship of the sun’s might and 
beneficence. Self-production and “creation” of all things else 
are here predicated of Amon-Re, as they had been predicated 
from early times of several of the gods, notably of Ptah of 
Memphis. The depth and warmth of religious feeling in the 


phrases “ta mother profitable to gods and men” and “‘a valiant 
herdsman, the refuge of his cattle” are indeed striking, but 
Egypt’s wise men had spoken so of “God” or “the god” in 
previous centuries. There is a clearer apprehension of the uni- 
versality of Amon-Re’s dominion than in pre-Empire days 
when the horizon of thought was limited to the Nile valley, 
when Amon had not yet shown his invincibility in battles. 


58Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience, p. 276. 
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THe REFORMATION, THE Mass, AND THE PriesTHOoD. Ernest C. Messen- 
ger, Ph. D. London: Longmans, 1936-7. Vol. I, The Revolt from the 
Medieval Church, xii, 577. Vol. II, Rome and the Revolted Church, 
xix, 772. 

Although this work was finished more than two years ago, its unique 
apologetic value may excuse a belated notice here. It is the first complete 
account of the historical and dogmatic background of the Papal constitution 
Apostolice cure, by which Leo XIII in 1896 uttered with final authority 
the Catholic judgment on Anglican ordinations. Inevitably lengthy, it is 
neither heavy nor obscure, and the interlacing threads of its argument are 
kept well in order. We have never read with more untiring interest any 
account of a prolonged controversy. Each doctrinal factor and episode is 
treated in its historical setting. Passages from ancient and foreign sources 
are well translated. The value of evidence is not exaggerated, and the same 
quality of impartial poise marks the writer’s conclusions, which are fairly 
as well as clearly stated. Documentation is abundant, and each volume is 
separately and thoroughly indexed. In the solid usefulness of the whole work 
it would be hard to indicate a serious defect. 

Little that was new in substance could have been adduced. But, apart 
from new emphasis on several matters known but somewhat overlooked, it is 
no trifling service to have presented in one orderly compass the whole matter 
of this complicated subject. These two volumes rank as a thorough work 
of reference, and should serve as a guide to any future treatment of particu- 
lar details of their theme. As an apologetic theologian Dr. Messenger has at 
times appeared to us less successful in constructive theory than in thorough 
and well digested research. The latter, always sustained with industry, 
patience, and discrimination, is his outstanding talent, and it is well invested 
in this latest and longest of his writings. 

It is true that Anglicanism is of little import to American Catholics. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has not retained its colonial prestige. Its aver- 
age member is no longer distinguished by social or cultural eminence. In 
point of numbers three other Protestant denominations have outstripped it. 
Its corporate ener zy is weakened by internal want of unanimity. M. ‘eover, 
the notion that ii possesses a sacerdotal ministry is confined to its “Anglo- 
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Catholic” minority. On this subject Catholic teaching encounters little 
opposition in the United States, whereas a very different situation confronts 
the Church in England. 

Yet even in this country Dr. Messenger’s work ought to be well known, 
The established Church of England is not only the mother of the “episcopal” 
species of Protestantism here and in British Canada. It is the historic original 
of the English Reformation, the specifically English type of Protestantism, 
Moreover, it happens to imitate most closely the outward form of the 
Church. Since no heretical system rejects Christianity entire (except by 
abandoning the common motive of all genuine belief), organized heresy may 
resemble the kingdom of Christ in an indefinite number of degrees. But an 
object lesson is the most effective; and Anglicanism exhibits persons entitled 
bishops, priests, and deacons, and units of division known as provinces, 
dioceses, and parishes. The average Anglican minister, too, adopts the con- 
ventional dress of a priest. To appraise such a system rightly, we cannot 
know too much of the history of its origin and growth. 

The history of Christianity in England—through British, Saxon, and 
Norman periods, to the beginning of the sixteenth century—consistently 
shows it to be as loyally subject to the See of Peter as in any other European 
nation. With this background it is important to grasp the fact that the 
modern Church of England is not an older organization with a transferred 
allegiance, not a national schism from the Catholic Church of the ages, but 
a society wholly founded anew in 1559. The Church in England was first 
forced into schism by Henry VIII, but did not continue so. After the brief 
reign of Edward VI it was reclaimed to its original Catholic unity under 
Mary (1553-1558), whose death left Christian England fully restored to its 
normal state. Her successor Elizabeth at once attempted a new schism by 
reviving her father’s claim to spiritual supremacy. But she failed to detach 
the Church. It was but four years since the bishops had knelt in the House 
of Lords to be absolved from the sin of having admitted Henry’s claim. 
They refused to head a second schism by repeating the sin. The only rene- 
gade among them ceased to exercise his office; all the rest were promptly 
deprived, and‘died in confinement or exile. The many individual Catholics 
who fell away to the state had no episcopal leaders to give their apostasy 
corporate entity. The others, who stood firm, had the secret ministry of 
their lawful priests, now marked down for death. This faithful remnant 
never forsook the obedience and communion of the Supreme Pontiff, who, 
with his successors, continued to govern them through such canonical 
agencies as the times allowed, until a local hierarchy could be rest=ed to 
their descendants. No other group is continuous, by right or in fact, vith 
the original English Church. 
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But now the Crown, having seized the temporalities, had to provide 
incumbents. Rallied to the royal supremacy, and not even eligible to the 
wretched title of a schism, “the Church of England as by law established” 
was born of Elizabeth’s first parliament, early in 1559. No Christian society 
was ever mcre devoid of corporate identity with any before it. Of its first 
prelate, Matthew Parker, not one of the four consecrators had ordinary juris- 
diction at the time. Two of them, deprived in Mary’s reign, had valid 
episcopal orders from Henry’s time, but did not now transmit them even 
irregularly. Their rite had been composed from Lutheran models by Cranmer 
in 1549. It knew no power of Christian sacrifice, but only a commission 
to “dispense the Word of God and His holy Sacraments;” and it stood 
officially identified with express denial of transubstantiation, the eucharistic 
sacrifice, and the sacramental nature of holy order. Whatever the positive 
object of the novel rite, no one dreamt of it as a commission to the very 
function execrated by its own composers. The titles “bishop” and “priest” 
were retained for convention’s sake, as the preface to the ordinal shows, but 
their altered meaning was proclaimed by word and deed. Whatever remained, 
the Mass was banished. 

With a dominant Lutheran tendency the Church of England began its 
career as definitely evangelical. This original and still surviving conception 
of its nature is the only one in which theory and practice are both at home. 
Had not the more radical evangelicism of the English Puritans aimed at 
ridding the land of bishops and kings alike, the “high church” reaction of 
the school of Laud would have had no occasion. It was feeble enough at 
that, in its vague protest that some sort of Divine right attended bishops as 
well as kings. At its very zenith, in the days of the Non-Jurors, it probably 
never caught that sacerdotal vision which Oxford was to read into it long 
after. When, in Hanoverian times, the deistic philosophy was paralysing 
English Protestantism and planting the seed of yet another (the liberal, or 
“broad church”) interpretation of Anglicanism, the high church idea had 
no message of salvation. False rationalism, then as ever, could only be defied 
by appeal to a Divine authority such as no one ascribed to “the historic 
episcopate.” Evangelicism, though equally inefficient and much perturbed 
by the Wesleyan movement, could at least continue to live quietly upon state 
subsidy and prestige. 

But when, in 1833, the state itself began to question the value of Eliza- 
beth’s creation, there were searchings of heart indeed. They issued in the 
only theory of the Anglican system that yet remained untested. Should 
disestablishment come, the residual phenomenon was still “the historic episco- 
pate” —stately cathedrals, venerable sees, dignified and scholarly incumbents. 
A tactual ceremony of induction could be shown to have continued. Why 
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should it not have transmitted the full Divine commission and powers of the 
Apostles? If it had done so, the Anglican Church might be Catholic in the 
historic meaning of the word—not as reformed, but as having managed to 
withstand reform. The fact of a continuous visible succession, even with 
one perilously feeble link, might establish union with antiquity so long as its 
sacramental validity was simply assumed. 

Newman, the author of the new theory and the leader in its gradual 
development, had been evangelically reared in innocence of the high church 
idea. Thus, in fact, do some of his critics explain his later secession, but in 
vain. Disrobed of its borrowed purple, the Divine right of kings, that misty 
creed could never have held him. But a valid apostolic succession could for 
Newman transfigure the Anglican system into something careless of dis- 
establishment, a kingdom not of this world. Inheriting the Apostles’ com- 
mission, it must understand Scripture in the authority of apostolic tradition, 
of which the common doctrine of the Fathers would be both the record and 
the norm. Judged by this truer standard of belief and practice, the Reforma- 
tion must be found wanting. In “the Lord’s Supper” Christ would still be 
really present, and truly though impassibly offered there, as all antiquity had 
taught. Inalienably endowed with such a function, the Anglican Church, 
however lax and forgetful of itself, must be originally apostolic; if apostolic, 
then radically Catholic; if Catholic, then holy in virtue of sacramental 
grace; and if all three, then also one with the larger Catholic world— 
invisibly one for the time, in the common specific nature, but with a con- 
gruous destiny to visible unity in time to come. 

Such in essence was the creed of the Oxford Movement. Rapidly it 
advanced and spread, stirring earnest minds and chivalrous souls. In ten 
years’ time “the historic episcopate” found itself challenged on all hands to 
contemplate its own image thus transfigured. Reluctantly it did so, and 
then, without the least reluctance, voted that image a strange and imperti- 
nent caricature with an exotic model. Newman’s own theories, never barren 
theories to him, made the ban of the bishops decisive. He avowed himself 
mistaken in his new conception of Anglicanism. Others, who inherit it from 
him, have decided that they understand the episcopal office better than its 
incumbents do. After the lapse of a century they are still waiting for the 
bishops to agree with them. 

If such be the faith of the Anglo-Catholic, what must the validity of his 
orders mean to him? It remains the foundation of his whole “position,” no 
matter how often this may have to be “reconstructed” after damage to its 
upper structure by some fresh repudiation of Catholic principle on the part 
of his own superiors. The persuasion of his sacerdotal power—received in 
spite of the bishop who ordained him—when wrought by habit into the 
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devotional fiber of his life, becomes the one thing that he cannot examine 
impartially. The subject is strictly tabu. 

The incredible ignorance of public fact involved in this fixed idea is what 
impresses the reader of Dr. Messenger’s pages. They demonstrate its futility 
in a score of different ways, by the sheer logic of historical facts in the 
simplest exposition of their religious import, unqualified by any special 
pleading. Three doctrines of the Faith are clearly at stake: the eucharistic 
Christ, the Church’s offering of Him to His Eternal Father in every Mass, 
and the consequent conception of the nature of Christian priesthood. The 
scope of Volume I is to trace these truths in biblical, patristic, and scholastic 
teaching, to their full stature in that doctrinal inheritance which Protestant- 
ism spurned, and then to view the first steps of England’s part in this 
apostasy, ending with the death of Edward VI in 1553. 

Dr. Messenger demonstrates that the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass are well grounded in Scripture and clearly taught by the Fathers. 
Tracing them further in the scholastic period, he does not neglect the main 
features of variant theological opinion, especially in the doctrine of holy 
order. Even the student of formal dogma may benefit in his own pursuit 
of these three doctrines by adopting this exposition as a guiding outline of 
their history. This done, we are introduced to their negation by the leaders 
of Protestant revolt on the continent of Europe. The teachings of these 
heresiarchs on the subjects in hand, and the measure of agreement and 
difference among themselves and their first followers, are clearly defined and 
fully illustrated from original sources. Just here we would mention a some- 
what recurrent subject on which the author expends much fruitful research. 
Anglicans have become much wedded to an assumption that their thirty-first 
Article of Religion—the thirtieth in Cranmer’s original forty-two—does not 
impugn the authentic Catholic doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass, as 
defined by Trent, but a “popular error” of medieval origin, applying the 
propitiation of the Cross to original sin, and that of the Mass to actual. 
After showing that this discredited opinion of a few theologians never did 
gain any general footing, particularly in England, and was therefore not the 
scope of Cranmer’s censure, Dr. Messenger also deals with the Anglican 
subterfuge of distinction, with the same incentive, between “‘the sacrifice of 
the Mass” and “‘the sacrifices of masses,” tracing this plural form of the 
phrase to a Catholic source both contemporary and fully authentic. He 
leaves no doubt as to what was the doctrine actually condemned by the 
official Anglican confession. 

In passing from the continent to the revolt in England under Henry 
VIII, we are now able to detect the affinities revealed by certain terms and 
phrases already consecrated to the service of Protestantism, Here, too, a new 
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point is well made. A rather common persuasion conceives of Henry as q 
leader in schism, but, except for his denial of papal jurisdiction, never , 
friend of the new religion. Dr. Messenger conclusively refutes this error, 
at least for the later years of Henry’s career. He reviews the Lutheran and 
other Protestant missions invited to England by the king himself for confer- 
ence with Anglican leaders, and gives us the recorded results of their 
negotiations. Where these exist in English, they contain some of the very 
language of the Prayer Book of 1552, revealing Henry as the real patron of 
much that has been generally ascribed to Edward VI and his Protestant 
council. The Defender of the Faith had lived to become his old opponent's 
convert and supporter. 

In the brief reign of Edward the new rite of ordination was composed and 
first employed. Its character and aim as an implement of “the reform” are 
now discussed on positive grounds. The prototypes of the Articles of Re- 
ligion, the official Catechism, and all the influential documents of this period 
are also treated in text and historical occasion. Where they lack legal or 
canonical authority from the Anglican viewpoint, this is candidly stated, and 
such documents are not displayed as effective in public force. There is 
nothing either irrelevant or one-sided in this catalog of England’s first 
religious innovations; it is both complete and accurate for the doctrines 
involved in the author’s dominant theme. A concluding chapter sums up 
the volume’s data and their pertinence to the whole discussion. 


The second volume is the longer. Its third and last Appendix presents a 
long list of corrections of minor errata occurring in Volume I, and chiefly 
suggestive of haste, imperfect proofing, and some inconsistency in methods 
of reference, but nowhere affecting the substance of either text or docu- 
mentation. Volume II is practically free from such defects. After meeting 
in its introduction the chief public criticisms of its predecessor, it first 
discusses thoroughly the corporate reunion of the schismatical Church with 
the Vicar of Christ during the reign of Mary. In the author’s long review 
of events, canonical powers, and instances of their exercise, which bear upon 
clerical rehabilitation, his predominant order is that of succession in time. 
Effects are not merely inferred from their causes, but ideatified with indi- 
vidual names and dates collected into their proper places. Aware of Anglican 
misinterpretation of the records of the time (especially in such pseudo- 
historical polemics as Frere’s Marian Reaction), Dr. Messenger not only 
notices these cavils directly, but forestalls them by ample positive exposition 
of every point that lends them occasion. Mary’s reign, of course, is of first 
importance to the record of an unvarying Catholic rejection of Anglican 
“priesthood” from its very beginning; and the fact of such an original 
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rejection is here placed beyond reasonable denial. In fact, this exposition of 
the known events is the only one that hangs together with itself and with ail 
after history; and this cumulative self-consistency alone would be enough 
to commend it above the series of isolated quibbles and special interpretations 
which are all that Anglican apologists are able to oppose to it. 

It was Elizabeth whose failure to repeat a schism forced her, in common 
with her continextal allies, to create a Church without a past—the same that 
even now Owes its impressiveness to the royal robber’s spoils. Her reign and 
its revival of Edward’s Protestant formularies now enlist one of Dr. Mes- 
senger’s longest divisions. The last six of its nineteen chapters are given to 
later events of pertinent but less direct significance. Such are the Jacobite 
contributions to the subject, the significant revision of the ordi»al accom- 
panying the Stuart Restoration, abortive proposals of “reunion,” and other 
indirect witnesses to the attitude of both sides towards Anglican orders. The 
reader is now prepared for the main and final issue. 

This seventh part of Volume II is entitled “the theoiogical discussion and 
final condemnation of Anglican ordinations.” It claims more than two hun- 
dred pages; and its thoroughness and scholarly discrimination are really 
beyond praise, although these qualities have been constant enough through- 
out. The section opens with the two historic cases of 1684 and 1704, the 
latter of which, as Leo XIII publicly said, must have been but little known 
to any Catholic who could treat the subject as problematic. So much less 
are these cases known to Anglican writers, that some of them ascribe both 
unwelcome decisions, and especially the latter one, to the judges’ acceptance 
of the now exploded ““Nag’s Head fable” concerning Parker’s consecration 
to the See of Canterbury. The petitioner’s own emphasis (duly recorded) 
upon this myth may have given occasion to a suspicion which could never 
have become a confident assertion on the part of any responsible person who 
had read the records of the case attentively. Dr. Messenger lays the full 
information before us; indeed, the nameless case of 1684 claims seventeen 
pages of solid information from contemporary documents, while the Gor- 
don decision of 1704, though already made somewhat more familiar, is 
handled with parallel thoroughness. The justice of Pope Leo’s observation, 
mentioned above, is evident on all accounts, the decided factor in both cases 
having been a strictly theological condemnation of the Edwardine ordinal, 
which in full text, both original and Latin, was in the consultors’ hands and 
submitted to long consideration. It is this highly essential fact which makes 
these cases of individval inquiry the securest of precedents. They were 
decided on common and invariable grounds; and the second actually began 
by reviewing de novo the whole process of the first. 

Express attention to these two cases was a necessary prelude to the climax 
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of Dr. Messenger’s study, because of their position in the argument of the 
bull Apostolicae curae. Coming now to this event of 1896, which forever 
closed the question to Catholic debate, Dr. Messenger is as complete as 
could be reasonably asked. He reviews especially well the literature of the 
public discussion just preceding the official examination. He makes it clear 
that the history of invariable Catholic discipline was known on all sides, 
and that what was sought by Anglo-Catholics was a thorough and authentic 
examination of the dogmatic justification of this constant practice, not of 
the fact of its existence. Equally at length he shows that, in spite of the 
delicate implications of a petition that Rome should sit in judgment on 
herself, that request was met with every safeguard of impartial exploration 
and decision. The author fully records the personnel of consultors and 
judges, the conduct of the inquiry, and the series of appeals from external 
sources on both sides, which caused Leo XIII, apart from the merits of the 
case, to hesitate about the timeliness of a public sentence. He then quotes 
copiously from the bull itself, analyses its argument, and describes the 
chief public attacks and rebuttals that ensued. Coming next to recent 
years, Dr. Messenger deals with the Malines Conversations, and with the 
official attitudes of Old Catholics and eastern schismatical Churches towards 
Anglican orders. In connection with Malines he comments both correctly 
and respectfully upon a strange opinion, recorded of one prominent eccle- 
siastic, which is difficult to reconcile with the authentic and public statement 
of the mind of the Holy Sce. 

A concluding theological essay on the whole question, and three appen- 
dices, bring this exhaustive study to a close. Appendix I discusses “‘the precise 
force of Apostolice cure in words of the author previously published. Ap- 
pendix II deals with Abyssinian ordinations and clears up certain confusions 
attaching to official discussions of the subject. Appendix III comprises 
notanda et corrigenda, as noted above. 

Even the reviewer who thoroughly admires and enjoys a book is still in the 
unwelcome role of critic, and expected to note his exceptions. To begin with 
the least, a semi-humorous footnote at Father Sidney Smith’s expense (I, 
420) might have been more aptly aimed at the source which he expressly 
cites. If we are not mistaken, the “episcopal charge by Coke, of Norwich” 
(II, 261), is cited by Estcourt, Pollen, and others as a judicial opinion 
delivered at the Norwich Assizes by Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke. 

In developing the Protestant affinities of the early Anglican formularies, 
an argument of some weight might have been added by emphasizing the 
significance of the title “the Lord’s Supper” in the early English Prayer 
Books. That coena Domini, as denoting the principal public service, had 
become the common property of continental Protestants and a notorious 
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mark of “the reform,” is shown (in Laderchi’s continuation of Baronius) 
by the Roman examination of English refugees early in 1570, where the 
question recurs: An habeat Regina Angliae coenam Domini more Haereti- 
corum? 

There is one matter especially to which we regret that more express atten- 
tion was not paid. In Anglican periodical literature, and still more in con- 
versation, one is from time to time assured that the bull Apostolicae curae 
merely decided a point of discipline, which, therefore, it is added, must by 
its very nature be capable of modification if not complete reversal and repeal. 
As to the practical prospect, it is, of course, excluded by Leo XIII’s own 
statement (fully recorded by Dr. Messenger) to the effect that his sentence 
was “for all time . . . incapable of revocation.” As to the theoretical inter- 
pretation just mentioned, nothing could be more patently ridiculous than 
such a specimen of self-encouragement against all reasonable expectation. 
The very expression caput disciplinae, which occurs in the bull, designates 
the history, there reviewed, of the Holy See’s constant practice of absolute 
reordination. It was not this practice as a fact, but its justification in 
Catholic doctrine, that formed the direct scope of examination, both in 
Anglican request and in accomplished fact. No wonder that the definitive 
clause of the bull itself bears no resemblance, in its language, to any canoni- 
cal instrument of discipline. It has no folerari potest or non potest, no 
direction that this or that is to be done or not done, no faintest indication of 
any decision of future practice. Its sentence is formally dogmatic: a definite 
religious rite, examined and discussed in full, is declared incapable of con- 
ferring the priestly character on its recipient. As for the popular Anglican 


_ appeal to merely disciplinary decision, it is needless to say that Dr. Messenger 


has nowhere given it the least encouragement in word or hint. But we 
venture the suggestion that a brief discussion and express rejection of this 
basis of argument might well have had a place in his answers to Anglican 
objections. 

In the days of the controversy of 1896 the present reviewer, then in his 
first year at college, happened to play a very obscure part in literary produc- 
tion, which made him at least familiar with the issues at stake. He is pro- 
foundly grateful to Dr. Messenger, as he believes that many will be, for this 
monument of thorough collection and mature discussion of all that can bear 


upon the subject in question. 
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THE ONE CHURCH AND REUNION MOVEMENTS 
JOHN P. HARAN, S.J. 
Weston COLLEGE 


Weston, Mass. 


The desire that the will of Christ, manifested in His prayer “that they 
all may be one,” be speedily accomplished has been repeated so often by the 
Vicars of Christ, that all efforts sincerely directed towards its fulfilment 
are worthy of study. The present strivings of those separated from the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church are briefly summarized in this com- 
ment. 

Currently the desire for unity is concretised in the creation of a World 
Council of Churches. This venture, a new departure in the ecumenical 
movement, was recommended by the Edinburgh and Oxford Conferences 
of 1938. Its establishment is an attempt to show the fundamental oneness 
of the member churches in the ecumenical movement. While the Council 
manifests the unity already achieved, it admits that it is far from the goal 
sought. The constitution of the World Council was drafted at Utrecht. 
The Council consists of a general assembly of 450 which is to meet every 
five years, a central committee which meets annually, and commissions for 
study in the fields where common action is not yet possible.’ 

The new factors which this Council introduces in the movement are: (1) 
It is a movement of the churches. Formerly, churches chose representatives 
and sent them to conferences. Now they are in an organization directly, 
with continuous relations and direct responsibility for the ecumenical task. 
The admission is made that there has been ignorance of what the Church is, 
and an effort is being made to learn anew the nature and functions of the 
Church. The Church is now recognized as the form of life which God 
ordained for His children. And the Church sought is a concrete, organized 
Church, not an abstraction. (2) The Council acknowledges the interde- 
pendence of unity in faith and order and cooperation in life and work. For 
if Christians act as one body, without being one body, and do not ask why 
they are not one body, confusion is inevitable. A common conception of 
truth must be the foundation for common activity.” 

It is interesting to note how the elements in the philosophic definition 
of a society are implicit in the explanation of the new factors which the 
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Council introduces into the ecumenical movement. Will they reach the goal 
of the perfect society which Christ instituted? The hope that they will is 
offset by difficulties in the very framework of the Council. It has no 
constitutional power over the churches. It is consultative, not legislative. 
It is in the anomalous position of having duties but no corresponding rights. 
It has no authority. The reason for the lack of authority is excellent. 
Authority presupposes a measure of real unity in faith, which does not 
exist. Realizing its inadequacy in terms of the goal sought, organic unity, 
the Council proposes: (1) Study, that it may know the faith of the member 
churches; (2) Ecumenical conversation or spiritual traffic between the 
churches; (3) To manifest the unity which does exist; (4) To be an 
instrument of mutual aid. The encouraging feature of this program is the 
realization of its own shortcomings which the Council confesses. There can 
be hope that prayer and study will bring light and truth. 

The creation of the World Council of Churches is symptomatic of the 
yearnings of the true ecumenicals. Statements, which fifty years ago would 
have brought tests of orthodoxy, are today fearlessly made, bravely pub- 
lished, and received with cheers. The sense of the unique character and 
supreme importance of the Church, as visible, Catholic and Ecumenical, is 
said to be a recovery of the deep conviction of the reformers. Admittedly, 
nineteenth and twentieth century Protestantism introduced a negative con- 
cept of the Church. The relation of Church and State need not be a prob- 
lem, for, “The Church has no ambition to usurp the functions of the State, 
nor any thought of permitting herself to be absorbed and annihilated in 
some future approved social system.”* Truly a papal pronouncement, but 
not made by a Pope. The words of the Oxford Conference Report speak 
of the Church as “. . . the body of Christ, the universal, supranational 
fellowship which He called into being by His Word and Spirit, or in the 
words of the Apostle’s Creed, “The Holy Catholic Church’.”* That statement 
is a signpost on the road to Rome, whethez they who made it acknowledge 
it as such or not. Even the ancient bugaboo “extra ecclesiam nulla salus” 
is now embraced, and its meaning is very Catholic. The perpetuity of the 
Church is seen guaranteed by Mt. 28, 20.5 The Catholic theory of the unity 
of civilization through Christendom, as given in Ralph Adams Cram’s “The 
Great Thousand Years,” with the expressed hope that the world may again 
through religion recover a new bond of unitive: power is a “tremendously 
valuable truth which we (Protestants) can disregard only to our hurt.”* 

Citations could be multiplied, all indicative of the longing for the “One, 
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Holy, Catholic and Apostolic” Church, all leading, however haltingly, to 
that Church. But the statements are not made without some reserve. “Faith 
in the Church cannot rest in the visible organization with all its defects,” 
This prompts the Catholic to inquire if such faith is weak because human 
defects are noticed in a Divinely instituted Church, or is frightened because 
the search may lead to Rome. That the road might lead to Rome seems 
to be either a conscious or unconscious fear in the minds of some who are 
genuinely interested in the movement. Otherwise, how explain such state- 
ments as, “We recognize the useful function bishops have played, and may 
still play, in the life of the Church. But we hesitate to accept them as part 
of a Divinely imposed order lest we commit ourselves in principle to a view 
of the Church, which, if followed to its logical conclusion, will lead us 
straight to Rome.”*® And another, commenting on the necessity of the One 
Church being manifest in a united world Church, distinguishing Church on 
earth from Church Transcendent, says “In such a united world Church, 
however, the distinction between Church militant and Church Transcen- 
dent, between the historical Church and the one body of Christ must be 
maintained. To identify them is to commit the final blasphemy of Rome.” 

The accusation, implicit in the last line, that Rome has identified them, 
is false, and error, we learn in Epistemology, is due to an undue influx of the 
will. The importance of study for the members of the World Council of 
Churches is clear. It will dissipate the ignorance which prompts such 
accusations as the one made above. It will lead to the realization that the 
present Protestant “discoveries” are, and have ever been, common Catholic 
doctrine. And the mere reading of any good textbook on the Church will 
bring clarification on many of the points still obscure. The Catholic doc- 
trine of the communion of saints will lead the one speaking of the “final 
blasphemy of Rome” to blush, and retract. 

American Protestants are interested in the World Council of Churches. 
But their participation in it presents at least two problems. One is denomi- 
nationalism. Another is the idea of federation, as actuated in the Federal 
Council of Churches. Denominationalism, as a divisive force, is coexistent 
with the foundation of the American Republic. It is due, in part, at least, 
to the separation of Church and State put into the Constitution. For that 
separation was decided on in order that the denominations in the thirteen 
colonies might remain equal before the law. Had a national religion been 
adopted, on the European plan, the dissidents would be reduced to the status 
of sects. The separate growth of the denominations accentuated these differ- 
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ences. Hence, a plan of unity is bound to meet with a disinclination to 
sacrifice the differences which set the denominations off, one from another, 
in their growth. The idea of federation is accepted by the denominations, 
though all the Protestant bodies are not represented in the Federal Council 
of Churches. But federation is a hindrance to real unity, organic unity, since 
it is based on the principle of retention of differences while cooperating. The 
idea of federation does not lead to organic unity, does not consider it as a 
desirable goal. The World Council of Churches wishes to include all 
churches and strives for organic unity as its ultimate goal. 

Admittedly, what is needed is an organization with authority and resources 
to act for all in matters in which all are agreed. No such organization 
exists in American Protestant life. The need of preaching the Gospel as 
Christians, and not as ministers of this or that denomination, is felt. The 
incorporation of religious teaching in the educational system is possible only 
if the denominations submerge their differences. More intense efforts must be 
made to achieve interdenominational worship and Communion. Ideas are not 
needed, there are plenty of them, but spiritual resources to accomplish them. 
Corporate union must be the goal, and the present division must not be 
accepted as final. The need of sacrifice is stressed, sacrifice of ease, personal 
convenience, money, time, prejudice, suspicions and fears."° 

How have the individual churches responded to the call to unity? In 
May of 1939, members of the three branches of the Methodist Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the North, of the South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church of America, met in Kansas City. They effected union. 
As an earnest of their sincerity, one negro bishop joined three white bishops 
in ordaining candidates for the Methodist ministry in Boston, January 16, 
1940. But Methodists have a word of caution for those who want organic 
union speedily. Methodist reunion, in one form or another, has been sought 
for and prepared for over a period of sixty years. If it took sixty years to 
achieve reunion of three groups with a fundamentally common faith and 
worship, they point out, speed cannot be the watchword in achieving inter- 
denominational communion, much less organic unity.” 

The Baptist approach to unity seems balked by the Baptist heritage of 
extreme independence and sectarianism. Organic union seems impossible 
with the Baptist concept of the Church, Orders and the Sacraments. Only 
those who have exercised faith personally in Christ shall be admitted to the 
membership in the Church, and they alone make up the Church. Hence, 
no infant baptism is admitted. The priesthood of all believers is. the only 
priesthood Baptists acknowledge, though this does not mean equality of 
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function in the Church, since Baptists have ordained ministers. Baptism is 
sign of grace already received. The complete autonomy of individual 
churches can be sacrificed by Baptists, as their contribution towards facijj- 
tating union. But they ask that the right to defer baptism, and the principle 
of the priesthood of all believers be admitted.” 

The Presbyterian-Episcopalian approach to unity and efforts to effect 
intercommunion were commented on in Theological Studies, February, 1940, 
Further developments are these: Vigorous opposition from many Episco- 
palians, a friendly but firm indication that intercommunion is impossible 
without the Presbyterian acceptance of “Apostolic Succession” in the Anglo- 
Catholic sense.’* Presbyterians, on their side, will resist reordination, but 
will compromise on the “mutual extension of orders” theory. 

It is clear from all this, that interdenominational communion is a long 
step past reunion of the various branches of the same denomination. And 
both steps are far from organic unity. Yet, it is felt that intercommunion 
brings organic unity closer. And it is admitted that the attitude towards 
the doctrine of orders has impeded intercommunion, where it was desired. 
There is this impasse. On the one hand, Episcopalians demand ordination 
by a bishop. On the other hand, no denomination will submit to reordina- 
tion. A plan, seeking to obviate these difficulties, has been proposed. Essen- 


tially it is this: Create a common organ of ordination, and agree on mini- 
mum essentials. Let each denomination have its representative on the ordain- 
ing board. Then everyone will be ordained to the satisfaction of everyone, 
and interdenominational communion can be had wherever desired.’ Anyone 
fan .liar with the vicissitudes of unquestionably sincere plans of this type, 
in the ecumenical movement, knows what reception awaits this one. The 
difficulties it faces are inherent in the movement, and will be there until 


certain fundamental issues are met and settled. 

One such fundamental issue is now being discussed in ecumenical periodi- 
cals. Its proper solution means real organic union with the “One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” A compromise on the issue dooms the 
movement to ultimate failure. The issue: What is the nature and function 
of the Church? The Edinburgh Conference did not clarify the issue, but 
brought it out to the light of day. There are two concepts of the Church 
indicated in a Report of the Meanings of Unity, issued by the Commission 
on Unity in Life and Work. Various antonyms have been used to express 
the differences in concept, the report suggested “institutional versus spir- 
itual,” but others employ ‘“‘visible versus invisible,” “gathered versus 
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given.” The concept of the “given” Church is, essentially, that of the 
Roman Catholic Church (the author of the article in question ascribes it to 
Orthodox and Anglicans as well), and need not detain us here. The concept 
of the “gathered” Church is that of the Liberal Protestant, with generous 
help from the Modernists. It demands a personal God, dealing with per- 
sonal beings, seeking spiritual ends, who can work only by personal means 
and in personal relations. This cannot yield something objective and infalli- 
ble. There can be no Incarnation in a Catholic sense. There is no internal 
regeneration by sanctifying grace. Revelation has to be interpreted by the 
one receiving it, and so differs with the ages. 

Simply and starkly put, this concept effectively outlaws God, Christianity 
and the Church. It is born of the freedom that enslaves man’s mind by 
making him start all his thinking from a lie, the lie of independence. The 
very fact of his existence speaks of man’s dependence on God. And that 
dependence imposes on him a few obligations which he cannot avoid. One 
of them is to accept the will of God in its manifestations. And man is not 
free to work out his own idea of God, nor of God’s revelation, nor of God’s 
Church. Man must be saved God’s way, not select a convenient formula for 
himself. The fundamental misconception in speaking of the Church as 
“given or gathered” is in the or. The fact is that the Church is given by 
God in order that men may be gathered to the Church, and thus saved, until 
the end of time. The given Church is not merely a juridicai body, insisting 
on recognition of its Divinely given authority. It is also, by Divine institu- 
tion, a teaching and sanctifving body. And its doctrines and its means of 
sanctification are just as sacred to it as its authority. There is only One 
Christ, and there is only One Body of Christ, which is His Church. 
And that is a living, sanctifying, teaching and ruling body. It is Divinely 
given that men may be gathered to it. And the Divinely given Church alone 
knows accurately what God’s plan for man’s salvation is. To that Divinely 
given Church, man must go to learn God’s plan. Christ is still “the way, 
the truth and the life.” Those who seek a purely “‘gathered” Church will 
miss the way, be far from the truth, and only by a miracle of grace receive 


life. 


15]4. IV (Spring 1939), 2, 164-173. 
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THE PasTORALS AND APOLOGETICS 


The attitude adopted in certain writings of the adverse critics leads to 
an inquiry into the place given to Saint Paul’s Pastorals in Catholic Apolo. 
getics and in historical inquiry generally. The widely disseminated eyo. 
lutionistic view of early Church development seems to challenge us with 
several questions: Have we used the Pastorals for their full worth in the 
historical argument? Have we laid sufficient emphasis on the picture of a 
primitive hierarchical Church which they supply? Have we dwelt enough 
on certain psychological features of the early Christians, both leaders and 
lay to which an analysis of the Pauline letters to Timothy and Titus as 
well as other early sources invite us? The fact that so many of the ad- 
verse critics date the Pastorals after the year 100 is itself a confession that 
their testimony for an episcopally-constituted hierarchy is strong. Other 
means of evading their witness is equally an admission of their strength. 
There were those who admitted every line of them and interpreted every 
vestige of hierarchy out of them, at least, perpetual hierarchical organiza- 
tion; others again left a shell and emasculated the texts bearing on hierarchy. 

The denial of a primitive and permanent hierarchy has been less em- 
phasized than the denial of Saint Peter’s primacy, on the assumption pos- 
sibly, and it is a good one, that with the envelopment and defeat of the 
larger force, the lesser one would crumple up in disaster. Our treatises on 
Apologetics and on the Church reflect this difference. The greater emphasis 
is laid on the historical and apologetic as well as the dogmatic treatment 
of the Petrine primacy. Yet the place given to the historical and apologetic 
discussion of the hierarchical constitution of the Church can be advan- 
tageously increased. The attack on the primacy has not been substantially 
changed and the strategy of Otto Pfleiderer is still followed.’ Having ad- 
mitted that if Matt. 16, 18 were genuine, there could be no doubt of the 
primacy, he proceeded to demolish to the best of his ability the authenticity 
of the text. The recent writings of those pushing Form Criticism and of 
the Social Historical School have not added substantially to the weight of 
the old attack, though they have shown more clearly how an aprioristic 
evolutionistic assumption has ruled the methodology of history since their 
time. This assumption is of course a fundamental error and vitiates almost 
the entire output of these schools, for, given this sort of presupposition, 


1Das Urchristentum, Berlin, 1887, p. 155 ff. 
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historical sources mean little save as bits to be fitted into an aprioristic 
scheme, and at times very tawdry proofs seem to satisfy the adverse 


critics that they do fit.’ 

Catholic writers have done an excellent task in defending the genuinity 
and correct interpretation of the Petrine texts. But there is place yet for 
similar treatment and emphasis of the Pastorals. For not only do we 
hold to the fact and perpetuity of the primacy of Saint Peter, but also 
to the fact and perpetuity of the hierarchy. The sixth canon of the twenty- 
third session of Trent reads: “Si quis dixerit, in Ecclesia Catholics nor. esse 
hierarchiam divina ordinatione institutam quae constat ex episcopis, pre:- 
byteris et ministris, anathema sit.” (DB. 966) In agreement with this clear 
insistence on the fact of a hierarchy and its Divine establishment the con- 
demnation of the errors of Pistoia qualified as heretical the proposition that 
the power of the Church’s hierarchy was derived from the faithful. (DB. 
1502) 

Trent was rejecting principally the denial of Holy Orders and the demo- 
cratic theory of Church organization put out by some of the reformers. 
Pius VI was condemning the errors of 18th century Gallicanism and 
Josephinism, which did not differ essentially from those of the court 
theologians as expressed in the Middle Ages by Marsilius of Padua. Yet 
though dealing with phases of error now unemphasized, the condemnations 
apply without change to the theses which are put forward by those adverse 
critics who accept the postulates of naturalistic evolution in history. There 
are very few now who do not. 


THE ALLEGED EVOLUTION OF ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY 


Because historical sources have been so frequently interpreted by many 
modern writers according to the presuppositions of evolution, for con- 
venient reference the scheme or framework of the modern hypotheses may 
be profitably set out. Evolution as applied to Church unity or Church 
doctrine is familiarly enough known, the general thesis being that some- 
how Christianity was an amalgam doctrinally of Judaism and Hellenism 
which in its unity and universality eventually imitated the Empire. But 
evolution as applied to the rise of the hierarchy has its own stages. The 
particular schemes which various writers may offer differ often in accidental 
details, and monographs may fly in controversy over this or that point, but 
on the main lines of evolution there is a general agreement. The stages of 
evolution are: 


"Because of the emphasis on Peter, Goodspeed argues that the Gospel of Saint Matthew 
was composed at Antioch some time shortly after 70 A.D. This is one of the more con- 
servative views upon the origin of the Petrine texts. Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction 
to the New Testament, Chicago, 1937, p. 176. 
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1) Christ and the Apostles expected a glorious Second Coming 
very soon, and hence made no provision for the organization of a 
perpetual Church. 

2) The Christian communities founded by the Apostles were 
governed in spiritual and doctrinal matters through men who were 
media of the direct action of the Spirit, the Pneumatics. Simultane- 
ously the visible external association began to need regulation and 
care; a committee of caretakers or overseers, the elders (episcopi, 
presbyteri) was chosen out of the community and by the community 
for this charge, a minor charge both functionally and substantially, 
compared with that of the Pneumatics.° 

3) The next important stage was an adjustment necessarily to 
be made when a) the Second Coming was continually postponed, 
b) when the charismatic phenomena (due always to first fervor 
and entirely natural in origin and occurrence) began to stop or be 
less effective, and c) when the pressure of the overseers’ seizure of 
more power began to tell. 

4) As the importance of the Pneumatics decreased, that of the elders 
and the overseers grew. This body gradually took over the liturgical, 
disciplinary and doctrinal functions of the Pneumatics. 

5) One overseer, originally the chairman, was elected to, or seized, 
or imperceptibly was allowed to assume, the power of the whole 
committee of overseers. When a given community had arrived at 
this stage, what is called mon-episcopacy has set in. Not all sees arrived 
at this stage simultaneously. 

6) The mon-episcopate raised itself to a position of exclusive au- 
thority by a) assuming apostolic powers, and b) developing a sym- 
bolical and ceremonial laying on of hands into a rite singularly and 
exclusively within its own power to confer. It was this stage of 
evolution which the Pastorals reflect and forward; they were fastened 
on Saint Paul to give them authority. In a word, the mon-episcopate, 
floating in the air, built its own foundations. 

7) A general consciousness of unity throughout all the Christian 
communities and an urge towards an expression of universal unity 
due to internal causes (loyalty to Christ, etc.), and external reasons 
(persecution, missionary needs, imperial cosmopolitanism, etc), event- 
ually led to larger and more wide-spread hierarchical unification. 
Eventually in the spiritual Kingdom the counterpart of the material 
Empire was obtained; the Bishop of Rome claimed and was gradually 
admitted to have Peter’s primatial power. 





3When the rationalists speak of the Pneumatics, or men gifted by the Spirit, this is 
not an admission of the supernatural character of the charisms. It is only an admission 
that early Christians believed (erroneously) that the gifts were miraculous. 
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There is no need to point out that this scheme is shot through with 
rationalistic naturalism. One might go even farther and say that some 
such scheme is a necessary corollary from the fundamental assumption 
that Christ was a mere man. Given denial of the Divinity of the Son 
of God, logically a development of this sort should be expected. It is 
for this reason that the postulates of evolution, both with respect to doc- 
trine and hierarchical organization, rarely ever are examined by those who 
accept them. In the same year in which Lietzmann’s book on the history 
of the Church appeared (about which a word presently), Gerhard Kittel 
published Die Religionsgeschichte und das Urchristentum.* It was a keen 
analysis of the defects of the general rationalistic postulates of the origin 
of Christianity out of Judaism and Hellenism. Also in this year, 1932, 
Olaf Linton put out his Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren For- 
schung.° 

Linton’s book is a review of the various modern theories of the origin 
and growth of the Church. It is concerned chiefly with theories since 
1880, which revolve principally about the hypotheses of Harnack and 
Hatch. An introductory study considers the older Protestant opinions, 
which, obviously, had in germ the evolution of modern times. If one is 
inclined to think that the author has criticized the assumptions and 
methodology of the adverse critics too rarely, it is to be recalled that such 
criticism is rarely considered necessary. Linton points out the aprioristic 
attitude which has prevailed. The value of the book lies in the succinct- 
ness of analysis of the multiple opinions found in the numerous books and 
monographs on Christian origins which appeared in the half-century up 
to 1932. 


SoME RECENT WRITINGS 


In 1938 under the title, Founding of the Church Universal, (Scribners’ 
432 pp.) appeared the translation of the second volume of Hans Lietz- 
mann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche (1932), already the subject of favor- 
able reviews in non-Catholic religious journals. The second chapter of this 
work (pp. 60-88) deals with the organization of the primitive Church. 
Concerning the primacy of Peter and of the Roman Bishops after him it 
is admitted only that “the roots of Roman primacy extend deeply into the 
early history of Christianity.” It is also stated that during the second 
century “Rome’s attempt to claim a superior voice was denied at that 
time on all hands.” While this is an implicit admission that Rome was 
acting on the assumption of its primatial authority, there is, strange to 
say, no proof of this “denial on all hands,” which is, of course, a very 





‘Gutersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 132 pp. 
*Upsala, xxxii, 210 pp. 
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large assertion. As an historical support for the fact that Rome was not 
primatial the equality of episcopate well into the second century is laid 
down. From then on Rome demanded and received increasingly larger 
grants of power. It will be pointed out later that much due historical dis. 
cussion is wanting here, and even with these premises, a great deal of 
evidence could be gathered for the genuinity of the primacy of Rome. 

Lietzmann assumes without proof that the episcopate had its origins, 
democratic and electoral origins, in the early Christian communities, In 
the discussion of this important opinion the Pastorals are not adduced as 
having any value as evidence; since the mention of them is omitted, it 
cannot be known how much they would embarrass the writer. The eleva- 
tion of the bishops is attributed to a crisis in the Church, or in the various 
local churches. A combat for the leadership of the flock between the 
Pneumatics and the episcopi-presbyteri resulted in a victory for the over- 
seers (episcopi). A factor in their triumph was that they did good ser- 
vice as a bulwark against the threat of Gnosticism. It is not until about 
100 A.D. that in a single bishop is vested all authority, liturgical, doc- 
trinal, disciplinary, administrative. What happened in a few sees soon 
spread to all; the rule of the Church passed entirely from the Pneumatics. 

Of course the invention of a rivalry between those gifted with charis- 
matic gifts in primitive Christianity and bishops is not the creation of 
Lietzmann, nor even of this century. The clearness of the New Testament 
texts from the narration of Pentecost onwards, in which the twofold fea- 
ture of authority in the early Church, the charismatic and the governing 
power, and the indissoluble union and harmony of the hierarchical and 
charismatic functions are told, has been twisted into the story of a battle 
between separately developing bodies of men and independently evolving 
movements. No single book perhaps has been so influential in making this 
view accepted as Sabatier’s Les religions d’autorité et la religion de lesprit, 
which appeared in 1904. 

Those who adopted the views of this school were rationalists or liberal 
Protestants; indeed their thesis is exactly the ancient Protestant claim of 
dirget Divine intervention as against the authoritarianism of Rome, but in 
these later days the supernaturalism is dropped. On the followers of the 
school it made little impression that the apostolate itself was at once 
charismatic and authoritarian, and that the authority of the apostle regu- 
lated the charisms in the use or possession of others, even though the gifts 
were direct miraculous interventions on the part of God. The charisms, 
such as we find them at Corinth and in other churches, were Divine helps 
in special circumstances; their occurrence in many cases could not be 
calculated. The hierarchical institution, itself a charism, with its ranks 
of primate, bishop, priest, deacon, and other ministers, was the permanent 
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governing body. The sources sustain the view that the hierarchy was a 
permanent feature of organization, and that the other charisms were oc- 
casional, temporary, and an interim arrangement which might be expected 
to disappear, though not to diminish altogether, in the Church when the 
permanence of ordinary authority was sufficiently established. That a teach- 
ing and prophetic power resided exclusively in the Pneumatics and was 
transferred eventually to a rival body of overseers has no better support 
than a false inference from the fact that there were doctors and prophets 
who were charismatic and priests and bishops who had ruling functions. 

Moreover, the alleged rivalry is completely routed once the force of 
the testimony of the Pastorals is fairly admitted. But the texts which 
portray a bishop with authority to rule and teach the Christian com- 
munity is obviously an embarrassment for the upholders of a primitive 
contention between Pneumatics and bishops; above all such cogent testi- 
mony cannot be admitted to have come from Saint Paul. Conveniently, 
therefore, the Pastorals are shifted from the decade, 60-70 to that of 120- 
130. All this is fearfully poor history in view of the evidence available to 
prove the Pauline authorship of the three letters to Timothy and Titus. 
But at the same time it is widely accepted history at present, though it 
is a card-house which one breath from an Introduction to the Pastorals 
can blow over. 

The grip, then, of the evolutionistic hypothesis being what it is, it 
occasions no surprise to find the Pastorals dated 120-135 by Massey Hamil- 
ton Shepherd, Jr. in his article, “Smyrna in the Ignatian Letters: A Study 
in Church Government,” [Journ. of Religion, 20 (April, 1940) 2, 140- 
159]. The essay aims to study the data on Smyrna with the purpose of 
drawing the conclusion that the monarchical episcopate and the eventual 
unification of administrative and charismatic functions in the bishop were 
the results of a slow growth. Indeed, the writer contends that this evolu- 
tion was not yet achieved in Smyrna at the time when Saint Ignatius 
wrote his letter. Ignatius, himself a driver towards the goal of mastery for 
the bishop in the household of the faithful, is careful to tread on no Asia 
Minor toes, being silent on, except for implicit hinting at, the bishop’s 
teaching power. Evidence for a prevalent inclination to favor the charis- 
matics and for sacerdotalism as the privilege of the whole congregation 
is adduced from an alleged contemporary source, First Peter! The coup de 
grace of the charismatic movement and party was given sometime after 
120 when the Pastorals appeared, with their emphasis on the teaching 
office, doctrinal authority, administrative control and sacerdotal ordina- 
tion in the monarchical power of the bishop. Likewise, it is obvious that 
the coup de grace of this hypothesis is given by the historical fact that 
Saint Paul composed the Pastorals. The force of the Pastorals is admitted 
by the author; so forceful are they that they are shifted sixty years. 
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In an article of Cyril C. Richardson, recently appearing in the Anglican 
Theological Review [22 (April 1940) 2, 88-120] the date of the Pastorals 
is set down as 120 A.D. From the title, ““The Proposed Concordat: A 
Venture in Unity,” one would judge that the author should be concerned 
solely with the attempts at reunion now being made by some Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian leaders. This is true, but since not a little difficulty jn 
the process of uniting the churches springs from the divergent views of 
the two sects on Holy Orders and ordination,’ it is the purpose of the 
author to offer some help out of the history of primitive Christianity. Tp 
one versed in dogmatic theology and church history it will seem very 
dubious help. 

Dr. Richardson insists upon the emphatically charismatic character of 
primitive Christianity. The position is taken that authority and leadership 
were the appanage of those gifted with the charisms, and was not then 
connected with any sacramental ordination. The Pastorals show how in 
the first quarter of the second century the emphasis began to be laid on 
the ceremonial laying on of hands; these letters mark the stage when the 
control of doctrine and liturgy had passed or was passing from the Pney- 
matics to the bishops. This scheme practically means that Holy Orders 
are a purely human institution, and in reality no better established than 
the self-justification of a body of usurpers effected through a fraudulent 
forging of their own credentials. How much this desupernaturalizing of 
Orders will be of help, or even be accepted, especially by Episcopalisa 
theologians, in the discussions concerning Orders, this writer cannot say, 
But it may be pointed out that the hypothesis outdoes the democratic 
theories of the early reformers; at least they found a place in their New 
Testament for the Pastorals, and they were part of the Protestant rule of 
faith. 

Now in the writings referred to above, we have three modern scholars, 
one of whom passes over the testimony of the Pastorals and the other two 
blandly remove them to the second century. On primitive Christianity 
and its hierarchical organization the three letters are debarred as witnesses. 
Such a viewpoint leaves fuller play for evolution; indeed, it is the aprioris- 
tic evolutionistic postulate which has caused the shift of the letters out 
of their historical place. 

And yet the dating of the Pastorals in the decade 120-130 seems con- 
servative to some writers. The same aprioristic arguments serve to put 
the Pastorals after 150 A.D., because basically the only point of the 
adverse critics is to place them at some date which will not embarrass the 
critics. Goodspeed puts the letters in the second half of the second century. 


8Upon these difficulties, cf. “Comments on the Sacraments of Orders and the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement,” by John P. Haran, S.J. [Theological Studies, 1 (Feb., 1940) 1, 62-66]. 
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“As the years went by and Christianity grew, it became more and more 
evident that Paul’s conception of its work as a short, intensive campaign 
in preparation for the Lord’s return must give away to a longer per- 


spective.” 
With this introduction to the chapter on the Epistles to Timothy and 


Titus Edgar J. Goodspeed in his An Introduction to the New Testament, 
(Univ. Chicago, 1937, p. 327 ff.), names the four elements of crisis which 
the Pastorals met. They were lack of organization, the threat of the sects, 
the disesteem setting in towards the old scriptures, and the misinterpre- 
tation of Saint Paul’s writings. The letters were addressed to Christian 
ministers as represented under the guise of historic representatives of their 
class; Paul “might most naturally be expected to have written” to Tim- 
othy and Titus! Hence, letters were sent as of Paul. 

One inquires often if the Catholic literature on the subject is ever 
consulted, and if so, if its sheer historical fairness and its abundance of 
analyzed documentation are ever made the topic of serious study. Occa- 
sionally one hears the complaint that much of our fine material is tied 
up in our Latin treatises on Apologetics and on the Church. But this is 
scarcely an excuse for their neglect on the part of scholars. At least those 
quoted above read Latin as familiarly as they do other scholarly languages; 
if they do not, then the learned world should be spared its time in read- 
ing their inferences out of the Latin and Greek sources bearing on primitive 
Christianity. One may demand that these scholars consult an Introductio, 
such as that of Cornely-Merk, in the Latin text as much as in Masoyer’s 
French translation. 

In any case articles in the Encyclopedias in three modern scholarly 
languages under such titles as Church, Saint Paul, Saint Ignatius, etc., have 
pertinent and indispensable material, not to mentica the abundant publiciz- 
ing of the Catholic viewpoint on a hundred pertinent topics in the Revue 
Biblique and Biblica. Even the superb Histoire de l’Eglise, edited by Fliche 
and Martin, of which the first volume, L’Eglise primitive by Lébreton and 
Zeiller appeared in 1934 does not seem to have made any perceptible im- 
pression in reversing the evolutionistic hypothesis of the adverse critics, 
although in the first volume a good discussion with reference to sources is 
devoted to the relations of the primitive hierarchy to those gifted with 
charisms. More summarily, buc in essentials, the Catholic Student’s “Aids” 
to the Bible, of Father Hugh Pope, O.P., has our historical arguments on 
the Pastorals and on other New Testament sources. Certainly it would 
to be our own profit to increase the output of our Catholic literature on 
all the history of primitive Christianity; but the lack of popular works 
is not an excuse for the failure of the critics to consult our erudite ones. 
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CONSIDERATIONS DESERVING GREATER EMPHASIS 


In this question the neglect or rejection of the Pastorals has been a major 
omission of the adverse critics. There are other omissions too, and certain 
elements of the psychological attitude of early Christian leaders and people 
have been missed, and probably not sufficiently emphasized by ourselves, 
The outlook and viewpoint of early Christianity, both in the supernatural 
and natural features deserves attention. It is clear that the procedure of 
the critics is an admission of the fact that the Pastorals are forceful tes- 
timony for the fact that it was an Apostle who revealed the plan of hier- 
archical organization. The hierarchy as understood by Saint Paul and estab- 
lished by him in some of his churches was accepted in fofo as the normal 
permanent medium of authority from the time of the earliest witnesses 
such as Saint Ignatius and Saint Clement of Rome. Hierarchical organiza- 
tion was accepted through Saint Paul as the will of Christ concerning His 
Church by men who are provably exceptionally alert in searching out and 
doing the will of Christ. Had the will of Christ been otherwise, these 
men would have accepted it and fought for it with just as much fervor 
as we find them showing in their loyalty to a hierarchical system. Had 
the Christians of 100 A.D. received it as apostolic tradition that the rule 
of the Church was to be a matter of charismatic gift, they would have 
accepted God’s will with eager submission. It is time for modern historians 
to consider the conduct of these men from the standpoint of their holi- 
ness, their tenacious adherence to apostolic tradition, and their complete 
loyalty to whatever was the will of Christ. 

Our defense of the hierarchy as pictured in the Pastorals does not com- 
mit us to say that immediately Popes and Bishops were functioning in 
the manner of later centuries. It is no historical embarrassment to us that 
between the time of the Pastorals and the end of the century there is little 
record of a hierarchy; but noticeably there is a reference in the Didache; 
and the lapse of time is only three decades in any case. It is clear that 
it was the will of Christ that the Kingdom should progress through 
Divine grace and the cooperation of men—humanwise and at the same 
time Divinely. Until the establishment of permanent pastors (how emphatic 
is Saint Paul on the care to be exercized in inspecting convert congrega- 
tions for proper candidates) and until the development of modes of curial 
procedure through experiment and experience, the charismatic graces were 
providentially given by God to tide over the period between the found- 
ing of a convert church and the coming of stable episcopal rule. 

It has been insufficiently emphasized that many of the functions which 
established episcopal curias and bodies of parish priests undertook in later 


The Didache is dated very late by some critics, before 100 by others; in any case it 
portrays a church with both hierarchical and charismatic features. 
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periods were necessarily beyond the efforts of the few chosen for permanent 
ministry. That any disharmony arose between the two bodies of men is 
not indicated in the sources. Nor is any to be expected; for those who 
had the charisms were at one with other Christians in loyalty to the will 
of Christ in the matter. The charismatically gifted were not religious 
fakirs; it is unfair to entertain the suspicion that they were charlatans 
on the make; and neither were the early bishops ward-politicians on the 
make. If God took care of the early Christians through genuinely miracu- 
lous gifts, this is not surprising; even at a later day, when the ordinary 
curial processes were disrupted and impeded, a similar Divine Providence 
sent the charisms of the doctor and prophet in Saint Catherine of Siena. 

Again, while no disharmony occurred between those genuinely gifted 
with charisms and ordained pastors, there is every reason to conclude from 
the nature of the charisms that they should be under the control of the 
pastors as soon as the opportune day arrived for the setting up of a priest- 
hood. The charisms of the early Church were Divinely caused phenomena; 
but in some respects they were humanly and diabolically imitable. This 
was no news to the Apostles or to early Christians, in whom more than a 
superficial knowledge of Old Testament history can be verified. In the 
Old Law tests for the genuine and false prophet were supplied; in the 
New likewise the flock was not left at the mercy of sincere or hypo- 
critical deceivers. Saints Paul and John gave definite tests and authorita- 
tively regularized the charisms. And as the two Apostles were clear on 
their authority in the matter, so too were the early bishops; not one text 
can be cited to show that the bishops doubted their authority. 

This leads to a further unemphasized consideration. The authority of 
the Apostle and that of the bishop are similar and dissimilar. The Apostles 
who dealt with charisms as well as with other matters acted, claimed to 
act, and were accepted by the early Church as acting, infallibly and with 
Divine finality. The bishops who succeeded them are unanimous in claim- 
ing that they succeed to the place of the Apostles. But the bishops do not 
claim every prerogative of the apostolic office; they do not claim that singly 
they are infallible. In the face of charismatic phenomena we do not find 
one who hesitates to know his authority; but neither do we find one who 
claims to a:t infallibly. As soon as declarations upon the limit of their 
authority coure to be made, tradition shows that all the bishops do not 
consider themselves infallible teachers in all matters of faith. What is the 
early tradition behind this view? 

The tradition must stem from the absolute honesty and loyalty of the 
bishops of primitive Christianity. That they claimed to be and were ac- 
cepted as the successors of the Apostles, and yet did not claim full apostolic 
privileges, is a sign that their hierarchical place was a matter of the will 
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of Christ and not a matter of worldly ambition, however sincere. Given 
the contention of the critics—a combat between the Pneumatics and the 
hierarchy—and given the fascinating allure of the wondrous charismatic 
gifts upon the simple of the flock, the reaction of early Christians towards 
episcopal and priestly rule would have been quite different in the early 
second century from what it was. Had the faithful understood that by the 
will of Christ their ordinary guidance was to come through wondrous, 
constantly promised and expected Divine interventions, then every te. 
ligious instinct as well as every natural inclination to favor the miraculous 
over the ordinary would have made impossible any success, to say nothing 
of success in widely separated and uncommunicating territories, striven for 
by men who, as the critics portray them, were merely naturally, though 
sincerely, ambitious. The impact of the will of Christ as a controlling 
factor of the movements in Church history has been too long neglected by 
historians outside the Church. Yet does any more constant question occur 
to leaders and people in times of crisis than “What did Christ wish? What 
direction do His words and spirit dictate in this danger?” 

In view of the holiness and loyalty to Christ which are verifiable in 
the early Church, it is not surprising to find that the only notice of 
hierarchy probably dated between the time of Saint Paul and 100, portrays 
the harmony between the hierarchy and those gifted with the charisms. 
The Didache of the Twelve Apostles reads: “Establish for yourselves bishops 
and deacons worthy of the Lord, men who are gentle, not money-lovers, 
honest and tried. They will conduct your liturgy, nay even the ceremonies 
of the prophets and doctors. Do not hold them in disesteem. For they 
are the honored ones among you along with the prophets and doctors.” 
(15, 1-2) It is not clear that the community addressed has already a 
bishop, but it is clear that the place of the charismatics is below that of 
the permanent hierarchy, and the exhortation to avoid disesteem is a natural 
one, so astonishing is a miracle compared with the ordinary guidance of 


permanent authority. 
A NoTE ON THE PRIMACY 


Finally, to these considerations of underemphasized features of the his- 
tory of the primitive hierarchy may be added a note on the primacy of 
Peter which professional historians among the adverse critics miss. In- 
deed, in the light of it, the admission of Lietzmann that “the roots of 
Roman primacy extend deeply into the early history of Christianity” may 
give away much more than the writer intended. 

Abundant proof is available in the early documents to show how em- 
phatically the oneness of the Church was seized upon as an essential mark 
of her being. Far beyond any mere cooperation of disjoined units or any 
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federation of sympathetic but separated foundations, the union of Chris- 
tendom was considered a Divinely welded unity, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, 2 Body mystically united to Christ its Head, a Kingdom founded 
by Christ through grace and continued through His supernatural help. 
Over this unified body the hierarchy was the visible governing body. Its 
powers were distinctly stated to be Divinely descended; the bishops suc- 
ceeded the Apostles. But as we have seen they did not succeed to all 
apostolic prerogatives. 

To point the argument for the Roman primacy we may call to mind 
another apostolic prerogative. The Apostles were accepted by the whole 
Church as infallible teachers; singly each one of the Apostles could teach 
the faithful in any and all places. Not one that we know ever hesitated 
to speak the message of Christ, and with authority, to any group of Chris- 
tians, even to a group converted by another Apostle. Several can be quoted 
who taught churches which we know they did not found. Saint Paul 
wrote co the Romans and the tone of authority in this letter rings out as 
clearly and boldly as in those to his own foundations. Saint James wrote 
to any Christian Jews in the Diaspora, and many certainly were in churches 
not founded or even visited by him. Saint Peter and Saint John wrote to 
Pauline foundations in Asia Minor. The title in their letters “an apostle 
of the Lord” was a sufficient declaration of their authority. 

Quite obviously Christian territory was not parceled out with barriers 
and borders dividirg the Christian world into twelve regions. That was 
the situation in the decade 60-70, to which most of the instances cited 
above belong; after that time we know only of the contact of Saint John 
with the Pauiine foundations in Asia Minor. But about 100 A.D. the 
situation has changed substantially; in some places bishops are already 
ruling over Christians of a certain definite territory. Ignatius is bishop 
in Antioch, Polycarp in Smyrna; Clement is Bishop of Rome. As the 
second century rolls on, episcopal power over a territory becomes the rule. 
During this time bishops rule their own regions and admit the power of 
their neighbor bishops over other regions. There are three exceptions to 
this way of acting. The Bishop of Rome wrote to the Corinthian church 
in 96 A.D.; the Bishop of Rome was visited by Saint Polycarp over a matter 
which affected Christians of Asia Minor in 154; the Bishop of Rome settled 
the same matter in 190. The bishops who claim to succeed the Apostles 
do not claim to have a universal jurisdiction; one of them acts on the 
assumption that he has succeeded to such power; he claims to be and acts 
as a primate because he is the successor of Saint Peter. 

Now during this second century there was no less emphasis on the unity 
of the Church; the acceptance of the hierarchy has not even suggested 
that there was division in the Church; rather, the hierarchy and priest- 
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hood were considered one of the factors of this unity, one of its causes 
and preservers. The bishops, fully conscious of their assumption of the 
places of the Apostles, exercised their authority over only a segment of 
the one flock; they did not claim the apostolic prerogative of authority uni- 
versally. On the contrary, in the only instances we know of a crossing ot 
episcopal borders, it was one bishop only who exercised universal jurisdiction, 
And not only did each of these bishops of the second century, except the 
bishop of Rome, keep his authority to a territory, but each was passing ona 
traditional attitude in this respect to the bishops of later centuries. This 
tradition, vocal only rarely in the second century, swelled and increased in the 
third and fourth in a grand confession of the primacy of the Roman See, 

One may pause to ask if the bishops of the second century would have 
relinquished in favor of one bishop the prerogative of universa! authority 
and teaching power had they felt that they had received it singly. Cer- 
tainly not. They were tenacious of what had been laid down in apostolic 
tradition because the Apostles had been their instructors concerning the 
plan of Christ for His Church. The compelling reason which made them 
steadfast in what authority they had and made them unambitious about 
the prerogatives of others was the will of Christ. We are to remember that 
history portrays many of these early bishops as saintly men; their writings 
are filled with their evidence of love of Christ and love of the Church. As 
they are portrayed in the hypotheses of the adverse critics, they are am- 
bitious first in gaining local power or they are the complacent inheritors 
of previous usurpers. Had they been thus worldly we may confidently be- 
lieve that much definite and victorious action would have been taken if 
Rome was considered to encroach in the matter of authority. 

Even the Quartodeciman dispute, which has been felt by some to be 
evidence of resistance to the usurpation of Rome, has several significant 
features which set out the doctrine of the Roman primacy in :lear light. 
It is quite against historical truth to consider either Polycarp o. Polycrates 
in the role of early patriots aroused to arms against Romar. aggression. 
Significantly Saint Polycarp in spite of his four-score years came to Rome 
to consult Pope Anicetus on the time and celebration of the annual Pasch. 
This was a liturgical question; not one of doctrine. The two bishops did 
not settle it. The Pope did not use his authority, for Eusebius reports that 
“Anicetus could not persuade Polycarp.” (Hist. Eccl. 5, 24, 16) Poly- 
carp’s argument was eastern custom, a custom deriving from Saint John. 
If the critics are right, his argument should have been that the affair, 
whether doctrinal or liturgical, was none of the business of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

No settlement of a liturgical point was imperative when Saint Poly- 
carp visited Rome in 154. But from 170 onwards the difference moved 
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out of the field of liturgy into that of faith. The Judaizers in the East and 
later at Rome threatened harm to doctrine, and the manner of celebrat- 
ing the Pasch in Asia Minor gave these heretics an opportunity to confuse 
the faithful. This spurred Pope Victor to action. He encountered opposi- 
tion, of which Polycrates, the Bishop of Ephesus, was the spokesman in 
190. Polycrates’ letter on the dispute is reported by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 
5, 24, 2-8). Significantly he writes to Victor that at the bidding of the 
Pope he has convoked his bishops. He bespeaks his own and their opposi- 
tion to a change of their custom, and from phrases in the letter the change 
was feared because it seemed to the Asia Minor bishops to be a breach of 
their traditional faith. Significantly the opposition to the Pope is not based 
on a denial of his power; indeed, at the Pope’s bidding Polycrates had 
convened the council. In this very crisis when Polycrates is most conscious 
of the traditions which he is defending in the name of an Apostle he omits 
what would have been his most powerful and apodictic argument, could 
he have spoken otherwise than as a loyal Christian: “I and the bishops of 
Asia Minor have exclusive power in dealing with this situation both as re- 
gards faith and liturgy; we rule the faith and conduct of Christians in 
our territories without the advice or authority of others.” That no such 
argument was proffered is significant. 

In conclusion, it seems just to accuse the adverse critics and supporters 
of evolution of another error which is less grave than their wrong initial 
assumptions, yet still a grievous error in historical research. The study 
of the text and context from the etymological and morphological view- 
points does not give the total interpretation of a sentence; it is necessary 
to consider the background and attitude of the speaker. This defect in the 
historical methodology of the critics vitiates much of their writing on 
Christian origins. How futile, obviously, to determine fully the content of 
redemption in Saint Paul by searching the use of the word at Greek shrines! 
How ridiculous to allege that Christ, a man and a hero, was evolved into 
Christ, God, by such stern monotheists as the early Christians, who were 
horrified at the blasphemies of the polytheism of the Empire! And equally 
futile is it to think of a Church devoted to the will of Christ and to apostolic 
tradition evolving a hierarchy out of the ambitions of conscious or un- 
conscious worldlings. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 
APOLOGETICS 


MetHopo.ocy. The entire book of Hugh Miller, History and Science, 
(Univ. of Calif., 1939, 201 pp.) is of interest to the scientist and philoso- 
pher who will find it a plea for the extension of the evolutionistic philoso- 
phy to all branches of learning. The eighth chapter presents 2 viewpoint 
calling for the attention of the theologian. Under the title, “History and 
Religion,” (pp. 118-134) the author faces the question why the evidence 
of the Gospels for the Divinity of Christ cannot be accepted. He can 
admit that men believed Christ was God, not that He was God, “because 
we cannot accept the implications.” These implications are that the testi- 
monies are statements about God, about a Divine being existing independ- 
ently of men, and men cannot judge such statements without some in- 
dependent knowledge of God apart from these texts. And where are we 
to find such knowledge of God except in the environment of the physi- 
cal world—and where can we discover a Divine element in nature? Even- 
tually belief must rest on a basis of fiducial acceptance. It is noteworthy 
that after a fine logical process the writer unconsciously yields at the end 
to the common persuasion of our day that the existence of God cannot 
be proved from the physical universe; in our day one asks if theodicy is 
seriously studied. 

Apparently the same persuasion explains the position taken by the Rev- 
erend James D. Stuart, M.A., in the article, “The Irrelevance of Natural 
Theology to the Christian,” [Hibbert Journ. 37 (Jan. 1940) 2, 230-240]. 
The writer introduces his essay by putting the problem why Karl Barth 
was invited to give the Gifford Lectures, when logically in his view of 
reason and revelation there is no place for Natural Theology. Smart 
seems to find excuse for this in some rather superficial considerations. He 
finds that it is an emphasis on rational argumentation which has retained 
the place of the New Testament in theological discussion; treatises depend- 
ing on the Scriptures as evidence are frequently rationalizations of a proof 
rather than reasoning. In contrast to this procedure of theologians are the 
tenor of the Scriptures and the practice of the Church; neither puts much 
emphasis on proving. Even more fundamentally Smart urges a psychologi- 
cal analysis of all reasoning; from it the personal element is inseparable; 
all reasoning processes are conditioned and undetachable. We are left to 
judge that a pure exercise of reason is impossible and that bias always in- 
fects our procedure. Since, then, the validity of the New Testament is 
questionable, and the very faculties that we have will lack success, we are 
to be content with our Christian knowledge of God, a unique possession, 
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not derived from proofs, nor attained through means which in the theology 
of Barth are judged incapable of success.’ 

A far more penetrating analysis of the viewpoint and presuppositions 
of one approaching a study of theology will be found in the essay of Henri 
Meylan, entitled “Remarques sur la méthode historique et son application 
4 ’histoire des dogmes,” in the Rev. de Théol. et de Philos. [114-115 (Jan.- 
June, 1940) 31-40]. The author first examines (and finds empty) the 
claim of the liberal German historians (of dogma, of the Church, etc.) that 
one must rid oneself of all presuppositions in approaching any branch of 
the history of religion. From this much vaunted Voraussetzungslosigheit 

14 sharp but just criticism of Barth’s dialectic from the French Protestant point of 
view is to be found in “La dogmatique reformée dans ses rapports avec la philosophie. 
Questions des méthodes,” [Rev. de Theol. et de Philos. 114-115 (Jan.-June, 1940) 112-119] 
by Edmond Rochedieu. Tue author points out the inconsistency of the acceptance of 
any philosophy in view of the assumption of the new school that the Fall of man blunted 
and even expunged reason Further, the acceptance of Hegelianism, along with Hegel’s 
delight in the equivocai nature of all language, has caused the writings of Barth to be 
shot through with illogicalities. The contradictions of Barth are also censured in the review 
of The Knowledge of God and the Service of God by Vergilius Ferm in Philosophic 
Abstracts (1940, 2 & 3). It is well known that the Protestant view of the Fall of man 
has been a constant occasion of confusion about the value and place of any Natural 
Theology. How the age-old inconsistency and obscurity is reflected in the controversy 
between Barth and Brunner is well exposed by Paul Lehman in the article “Barth and 
Brunner: The Dilemma of the Protestant Mind,” [Journ. of Rel. 20 (Apr. 1940) 2, 124-140]. 
Possibly the popular influence of Barth accounts for the efforts of French Protestants to 
forward the views of their own outstanding writers. The Revue referred to above also 
carries articles on “Philosophie et revelation chez Charles Secretan,” (fl. 1840), and “La 
pensée théologique de Paul Chapuis.” 

2In the April issue of the Quarterly, John O. Evjen attempts a refutation of the assertion 
of P. Denifle, O.P., that Ockham was the chief influence on Luther in the article, “Did 
Luther Follow Ockham or Paul?” In the same April issue, the difficulty of defining a 
Lutheran is discussed, with a confession of failure to solve the question in Merle W. 
Boyer’s “When is a Lutheran a ‘Good Lutheran’?” There is no authoritative norm of 
definition; the confessions and symbols do not settle the question since there is no agree- 
ment on their meaning; if Luther himself is a norm, then is it Luther young or Luther 
old? In general the search of a norm may be expected out of the fourfold consideration 
of theological tendency, congregational loyalty, fidelity to the Confessions, synodical regu- 
larity. But the obscurity is not of primary importance, since Luther himself “in placing 
the individual alone as responsible over against a God of justice and of love, relegated all 
corporate ecclesiastical organization to a role of secondary importance.” Because of the 
accent on individualism, ‘the Christian thus finds himself in the paradoxical position where 
he can never separate himself from the church and yet must never allow himself to become 
dependent on the church for his salvation.” A theological point which may be watched 
with interest is suggested. To Lutherans the organized Church is between man and God. 
To Catholics the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, not an entity between God and 
man. Will the increased writing and preaching on the Mystical Body extend its influence 
to Lutheranism as it has (though not to a large extent) to other heretical sects? 
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the liberal school concluded in advance that no Catholic could be a scien. 
tific historian. The author (not a Catholic) takes the opposite stand; 
there is much to be said on presuppositions which the rationalist school 
omitted; there is even an advantage for an historian in being inclined to 
the defense of a dogmatic system. Presuppositions, or initial assumptions, 
are necessary; for inevitably an historian must approach his problems by 
testing the hypotheses which he forms. Now hypotheses spring from one’s 
person with all one’s tradition, training, and above all, one’s possessed truth, 
Hence no one can escape the influence which his presuppositions will have 
on his hypotheses, and, as far as one’s possessed truth is concerned, it js 
illogical to demand its total rejection when a new problem arises. This 
general principle is now applied to the history of dogma. The Catholic 
and Protestant scholars have a fundamental and essential presupposition, 
supernatural revelation; the rationalists reject this. Their rejection is equally 
a presupposition, and the classic Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte of Har- 
nack illustrates this. Finally, religion and theology are not fttly under- 
stood, except by one who has faith; for dogmas are Christian mysteries and 
each one involves somehow the great paradox of the Incarnation and points 
to the mysteries of glory after death and of crisis during life. The un- 
believer sees in dogmas only a mixtum-gatherum of strange inconsistencies 


and agrees with the bitter sentence of Goethe, “Es ist die ganze Kirchen- 
geschichte Mischmasch von Irrtum und Gewalt.” The author thinks that 
all the sects can agree on fundamental Christian presuppositions, though 
each retains its peculiar assumptions. In all cases the phrase sentire cum 


ecclesia is a protound saying. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


IDIOMS IN THE Brste. Father C. J. Callan, O.P., has reprinted from the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly [2 (Apr. 1940) 2, 156-172] his essay on “Some 
English Idioms in the English Bible,” (Devin-Adair). There is a thorough 
grammatical study, followed by comment, of the use in the Bible of the 
Article, Prepositions, the Possessive Case, the Relative Pronoun, the Sub- 
junctive, Shall and Will, Should and Would. The brochure is of immense 
help to all those who wish accurate English renditions in scientific dis- 
cussions; it will also enable all to read the English Bible with greater ap- 
preciation of the nuances. 

THe MANNA. Bodenheimer (1929) and Ubach, O.S.B., (1934) gave 
their views on the Manna of the desert after direct study near Sinai of the 
excrement of insects which feed on the shrub Tamarix mannifera. After 
a review of the evidence of the texts in Exodus and Numbers and of the 
scientific data, P. Antonine de Guglielmo, O.F.M., in “What was the 
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Manna?” [Cath. Bibl. Quarterly, 2 (Apr., 1940) 2, 112-119] concludes 
that the natural qualities of the Biblical Manna are similar, or its descrip- 
tion can be interpreted as being similar to the characteristics of the pellets 
found today in the Sinaitic regions. But there are supernatural features of 
the Manna which cannot be explained naturally. 

IsAlAN ALMAH. A thoroughly scientific discussion of Almah-Virgo in 
the Virgin-Birth text (Is. 7, 14) by John E. Steinmiiller will be found 
under the title, “The Etymology and Biblical Usage of Almah,” in the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, [2 (Jan. 1940) 1, 28-43]. After lexical and 
contextual research Father Steinmiiller concludes that “* . . . almah in its 
etymology shows a relationship to ma’arah (adoloscentula) in regard to 
age, and implicitly, though not necessarily supposes the state of virginity.” 
Analogy is drawn to the same use of the English maiden and the German 
Jungfrau. “Then, too, almah in ics usage is very similar to the Hebrew 
bethulah (virgo) in regard to state of life, and explicitly signifies a young 
virgin of marriageable age. Nowhere in the Hebrew or in other related 
Semitic languages does it mean a young married woman.” 

In “Le signe proposé 4 Achaz,” [Rec>. de Science Rel. 22, (Apr. 1940) 
2, 129-151], A. Feuillet discusses the exegetical difficulty of the same 
Isaian prophecy: If the sign is the birth of Emmanuel, then it cannot be 
announced as a proximate event in spite of verse 16. The author argues 
anew for the solution of Abbé Plessis that verses 14bc, 15, 21, 22 be placed 
efter verse 25, principally on the grounds that a) in the circumstances the 
birth of Emmanuel would not be the sign given to Achaz; b) the milk 
and honey are signs of prosperity, and not of poverty and distress; and c) 
as one of Isaias’ sons (Maharshalalhashbaz) is given due place in chap. viii, 
so the other (Shearyashoub) should have due treatment as a sign to Achaz 
in chap. vii. 

THE SHROUD OF TuRIN. Those who contend for the genuinity of the 
recently publicized Shroud of Turin make claim of a hasty burial of Jesus, 
so hasty that certain Jewish customs of burial were not carried out. They 
are conscious of possible textual arguments against their view, were this 
so. F. M. Braun, O.P., has examined the Biblical texts (especially, John 
20, 5-7) in his “Le linceul de Turin et l’évangile de saint Jean.” [Nouv. 
Rev. Théol. 66 (Sept. 1939) 900-935]. After a critical examination of 
the texts from the standpoint of etymology and Jewish burial customs, 
the author cites from modern Catholic commentators on both topics. He 
finds that the contenders for the genuinity of the Shroud are forced into 
postulating interpretations which run counter to the commentators and 
their scientific explanations of the pertinent sources. 

THE INTERPRETER OF ScripTuRE. The text, “No prophecy of scripture 
is made by private interpretation,” (2 Pet. 1, 20) has been taken to mean 
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that the prophet is not the originator and cause of his message, or that the 
meaning of scriptural prophecy is not a matter to be judged privately but 
through the authoritarian guidance of the Church. In the “Objective 
Nature of Prophecy according to II Peter,” [Lutheran Church Quart. 13 
(Apr. 1940) 2, 190-195], William H. Cooper contends that the passage 
is a support for “private judgment.” Taking ivterpretation as equivalent 
to an ablative of origin, the author arrives at the meaning, ““No prophecy 
comes of private disclosure,” which means that “when the prophets sought 
to interpret intelligibly to men the purpose and will of God they did not 
fall back on their own ingenuity or trust to their own calculations.” As 
an inference from this we have the objective nature of prophecy, which, 
paralogically, in the writer’s view, is so objective as to be removed from 
any treatment on the part of men or institutions; the Spirit alone handles 
interpretation, and hence justifies the individual who is moved by the 
Spirit in opposing the authority or aid of the Church, Lutheran, Roman, 
or other. 


GOD THE CREATOR 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. In an article summarily but substantially documented, 
“Platonisme et Christianisme dans la conception augustinienne du Dieu 
créateur,” [Rech. de Science Rel. 22, (Apr. 1940) 2, 172-190], Jacques 
de Blic shows that Saint Augustine is essentially independent of Plotinian 
influence in his concept of God the Creator and of the manner of creat- 
ing the world. Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists conceived one transcen- 
dental being (God) from whom the hypostases, Mind (Logos) and Soul 
(Spirit) proceeded. Mind and Soul are inferior to God. The world is a 
necessary process of the World-Soul. Saint Augustine has the Christian 
consubstantial Trinity, Who freely creates the finite world. It may ke said 
that Neo-Platonic ideas and points of view were the occasions of Augustinian 
thought, which followed in most orthodox fashion the Christian dogmatic 
mould. The writer introduces the article by calling attention to an im- 
portant point. There has been too unchecked a tendency among the sup- 
porters of the evolutionistic historians of philosophy and theology to em- 
phasize the place and influence of pagan philosophies, (especially Neo- 
Platonism) in patristic thought; he calls attention to the well-argued 
article of P. Arnou, S.J., “Platonisme des Péres,” (Dict. de Théol. Cath.), 
and marks his own essay as a confirmation of it. 

Evo.uTion. In the opinion of milder evolutionists, God slowly evolved 
man from a lower form of life. The first human beings had the lowest 
grade of intellectual life possible in a rational creature. Gustav E. Closen, 
S.J. in Verbum Domini [20 (1940) 105-115] finds this view in open 
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contradiction to the data given on Adam in Holy Scripture. Adam gave 
names to the animals, (Gen. 1, 19-20). This phrase deserves study. One 
of the rules for interpreting Scripture is to find what meanings are at- 
tached to words or phrases in contemporary literature (with reservations) , 
for the hagiographer wrote in order to be understood by his own genera- 
tion. Now ancient Oriental peoples, like the Babylonians, attached to the 
notion of imposing names the idea of nobility, power and intelligence. It 
is generally a Divine function. Hence the author of Genesis describes Adam 
as rather superhuman than subhuman; the text has rightly been cited for 
Adam’s gift of preternatural knowledge. 

The issue in 1940 of the third edition of the Tractatus de Deo Creante 
et Elevante of Charles Boyer, S.J., of the Gregorian University, occasions 
a notice of his views in connection with evolution and anthropology. He 
notes (p. 180) nine Catholic scholars who recognize some scientific force 
in the contention of the Evolutionists that the body of Adam was evolved, 
though these authors are careful to abstain from the wholesale forms 
of evolution and are reverential towards the dictates of revelation in the 
matter. A denial that God acted in a special manner in the forming of 
Adam’s body is qualified by Father Boyer as Temerarium. It is a theological 
error (errat theologice qui) to deny that Eve’s body was derived from an 
animal; likewise, to deny that the whole race was descended from Adam 
and Eve. It is heretical to contend that man, body and soul, was evolved 
from an animal. 

On the antiquity of man Father Boyer holds to the common opinion that 
the genealogical tables of Genesis do not commit one to a certain chronology. 
But he points out that indirectly the dogmas of original sin and of the re- 
demption incline one (suadent) to say that the advent of Christ was not 
so greatly separated in time from the creation of Adam as has been indicated 
in some of the figures offered by evolutionists. It is certain that man existed 
in the Pleistocene age, and this is apparently to be dated some tens of thou- 
sands of years ago. There is a remark of the author here which is of para- 
mount importance. In recent years the geologists, influenced by the demand 
for time by the contenders for infinitesimally slow evolution, have length- 
ened out their geological periods to unwarranted lengths. While in theory 
the data of one science are legitimately used in another, it seems time to 
call upon the geologists to watch more narrowly the evidence of their own 
science and not lean so entirely on the hypotheses of the biologists. Father 
Boyer cites, with references, the years between Adam and the present time 
which are offered by several Catholic scholars; 12,000 (De Nadaillac), 
20,000 (Dom riowlet), 32,000 (De Lapparent), at least 35,000 (Termier), 
at least 40,000 (Koeppel), 100,000 (De Sinéty). Obviously theology awaits 
further scientific progress. 
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ON GOD TRIUNE 


Tue Drvine Retations. In the Angelicum [17 (Jan. 1940) 1, 3-31], 
A. H. Maltha, O.P., professor at the Angelicum, writes to state what the 
Thomistic school has taught on the difficult subject of the Divine Rela- 
tions, under the title, “De divinarum relationum existentia, quidditate, dis- 
tinctione.” The essay is a positive exposition of the tenets of the school. 
The contrast of the Dominican view with that of the Scotists is pointed 
out, and minor points of difference within the school are treated. The main 
part of the article is devoted to the discussion of the axiom: Two things 
equal to a third are equal to each other, or in the more accurate phraseology 
of the Latin: quae sunt eadem uni tertio sunt eadem inter se. Aquinas has 
treated of the axiom as it appears in a difficulty in the theology of the Trinity 
in three places explicitly —4 Contr. Gent. 19; I Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a, 1, ad 2; 
de Pot. 8, 2, ad 10; and suggested another solution in de Pot. 2,5. The four 
solutions of the axiom as a difficulty are these: It is true, a) only when 
the extremes are identified with the middle re et ratione; b) only when 
they are identified in that aspect (sub ratione qua) in which they are 
identical with the middle; c) only when one extreme is the other quantum 
ad quod; and d) only when the extremes are identified adequately and con- 
vertibly. 

After a discussion of the four solutions, Maltha points out a fundamental 
viewpoint which runs through all solutions of the difficulty: The simul- 
taneous communicability of the nature and incommunicability of the per- 
sons, identified with it, are solved only by referring to the infinite Divine 
perfection. This leads Father Maltha to state the reformulation of the 
axiom in which the Dominican school and Suarez practically agree. The 
valid form of the axiom is as follows: Si duo sic identificantur medio ut 
medium sit nibil reale practer unum extremum et nihil reale praeter alterum 
extremum, tunc extrema inter se identificantur. In finite things this is true; 
if one extreme is nothing other than the middle and the other extreme like- 
wise is nothing other than the middle, the two extremes are identical. But 
this is not true on the plane of the infinite, because of God’s infinity. 

The Relations are perfections insofar as they are identified with the 
Divine Essence; likewise they are perfections insofar as they are virtually 
distinct from it. What distinction is there between these two aspects of 
the perfections of the Relations, or is there a distinction? Many Thomists 
are cited for an affirmative answer; Maltha prefers a negative reply with 
Bannez and Billuart among others. 

Finally, in regard to existence in the Trinity all Thomists with the ex- 
ception of Medina, hold that there is but one existence, the Absolute, and 
not three relative existences really distinct from one another and virtually 
distinct from the absolute existence. 
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ON THE INCARNATE WORD 


THe NECESSITY OF THE INCARNATION. Taking Incarnation in the too 
broad sense of any outward development or manifestation of God, John 
Laird in “The Philosophy of Incarnation,” [Harv. Theol. Rev. 33 (Apr. 
1940) 2, 131-150] wishes to discuss “whether there is any sense of ‘in- 
carnation’ in which incarnation is, metaphysically speaking, necessary, prob- 
able, or plausible.” Must God be reasonably supposed to “proceed” to some 
sort of embodiment of Himself. In five ways such a procession can be 
conceived, from unity to multiplicity, from being to characterization of 
being, from plenitude of being to superabundance of being, from being to 
beyond-being, from Divinity to inevitable theophany. One is surprised to 
note the omission of any discussion of the Divine Will, for though the author 
is concerned with ontological considerations, the plausibility of an In- 
carnation is within the limits of the discussion. 

EssENCE AND ExisTENcE. Of primary interest to philosophers, but also 
of importance to theologians, John Goheen’s Matter and Form in the De 
Ente et Existentia (Harv. Univ. Press, 1940, 140 pp.) reviews the views 
of Augustine, those of Avicebron together with their pantheistic implica- 
tions, and more at length the position taken by Saint Thomas, whose prin- 
cipal contribution is a development of the notion of form and his use of 
the distinction (the author agrees with Roland-Gosselin that Aquinas held 
it) to distinguish God and creation. Professor Rudolf Allers has a keen and 
just criticism of the philosophical deficiencies of the book in the Thomist, 
[2 July 1940) 3, 451]. 


ON DIVINE GRACE 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND PaGaN VirTuEs. The saying Virtutes gentinm 
splendida vitia is discussed by Pierre Jaccard in “De saint Augustin 4 Pascal. 
Histoire d’une maxime sur les vertus des philosophes,” [Rev. de Theol. et 
de Philos. 114-115 (Jan.-June, 1940) 41-55]. The author finds an equiva- 
lent expression in Augustine’s vitia sunt potiusquam virtutes (De Civitate, 
19, 25), though the precise form is probably due to an unknown French 
Encyclopedist on whom the influence both of Calvin and Baius worked. 
On the sense of the expression Jaccard finds, after too hasty a discussion, 
that Catholic commentators such as Garrigou-Lagrange, Combes, Bachelet, 
Tixeront, and Gilson have interpreted Saint Augustine so as to mitigate 
his meaning. To the author Baius and Jansens seem to have come nearer the 
mind of the saint and the sense of Canon 22 of Second Orange: Nemo 
habet de suo nisi mendacium et peccatum. Obviously there is place for a 
thorough discussion of this point in English writing. 
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MARIOLOGY 


MepiaTRIx OF Grace. In “S. Bonaventura universalis mediationis B, 
Virginis egregius doctor,” P. Laurentius Di Fonzo, O.F.M. Conv., [Miscell. 
Francisc. 39 (Jan. 1939) 57-78] has collected the references in the writ- 
ings of the Seraphic Doctor on every point having to do with Our Lady’s 
mediation of grace. 

Mary as QuEEN. In 1934 the first theological investigation of the title 
of Mary as Queen appeared, the “De beata Maria regina,” of L.J.L.M. de 
Gruyter. In it, the author held that Mary’s dignity is an analogous particips- 
tion in the Kingship of Christ. He traced the doctrine in the Fathers, Scho- 
lastics, Papal documents and later theologians, resting his contentions on the 
two basic theologoumena concerning Our Lady, her being Mother of God 
and Second Eve. The author held that Mary is formally a Queen, the argu- 
ment for the formal aspect resting on the fact that, as Mediatrix of Grace, 
she has the “munus ordinandi unius multitudinem societatis perfectae in 
finem communem.” Since the author admitted that Mary has this office 
subordinately to Christ, not all agreed that the argument concluded. At 
least, it was clear that Mary was not a queen in the sense of having inde- 
pendent and supreme power. 

Two articles in the Revue Thomiste [45 (1939) 1, 1-29 & 2, 207-231], 
entitled “La Vierge-Reine,” by P. Joseph Nicolas, O.P., have, I think, a 
clearer analysis of the definition and application. The author points out 
that Mary has not, independently of Christ, the legislative, judiciary and 
coactive powers of a supreme ruler. These are the marks of a queen who 


reigns alone. 
But the marks of a queen co-regnant are rather an intercessory power with 


the King, a participation in his power, and the prestige of her place of 
dignity. In the queenship of Mary all these are included. Hence, while 
her queenship is only analogous (and inferior) with respect to the Kingship 
of Christ, it is also analogous (and superior) with respect to any other queen- 
ship, for it is exercised in a spiritual and universal kingdom of salvation and 
perfection, the chief instrument it uses is Grace, and the prestige of this 
queen is enhanced above that of queen consort, because she is the Mother of 
the King and Co-redemptrix with the Redeemer. 

DevoTIon To Our Lapy. Dom Ambrose Agius in an article “The Be- 
ginnings of Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,” Downside Review [No. 173 
(Jan. 1940), 41-52], gives an outline of early Christian thought concerning 
Our Lady in the first four centuries. 

Even heretics by their attacks led the Church to define the prerogatives 
of Mary more clearly and in this way to safeguard dogmas concerning Our 
Lord. ‘The Ebionites of Palestine, for example, attacked Our Lady’s vir- 
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ginity; so did the Gnostics, the Jews, the pagans. Gnostic Docetists attacked 
her maternity, and were followed by the Manichees, the rationalists of the 
third certury, the Monarchians and the Patripassians. Followed them Arians, 
semi-Arians and Apollinarians. And in all this welter of speculation, Mary’s 
name was tossed and bandied about; and it was by appeal to her that reason 
and theology prevailed, and a new formula killed each counterfeit dogma, 
as theotokos nailed Nestorianism. So ‘cunctas haereses sola interemisti 
(Maria) in universo mundo.’ She alone (sola), because only she was Virgin- 
Mother of God.” 

The theology about the function of Christ furnished the basis for theology 
of His Mother. Saint Paul developed the teaching of Christ as the Second 
Adam. In the next century Justin in Rome, Irenaeus in France, Tertullian 
in Africa set forth the corollary of Paul’s thesis: Mary is the Second Eve, 
associated with her Son in the work of Redemption. Thus early theologumena 
justify later Marian titles. 

Three special subjects are discussed: 1) The spiritual endowment of the 
Blessed Virgin; 2) her share in our Redemption; 3) devotion to her 
and its expression. Studying the testimony of the Fathers from Justin 
(d. 165) to Ambrose (d. 397) the writer concludes, “In the period 330-420 
the concept of Mary as Ideal Woman, replete with all virtue, had been com- 
pleted.” By the end of the second century “it was universally held that 
Mary had a true share and cooperation in our Redemption.” Mary does 
not forget her clients. She “‘appears in Irenaeus as the Advocate of Eve. 

In the Vision of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (pupil of Origen, 213-c. 
270), Mary is represented as in Heaven succouring those on earth, as vicar 
of her Son, helping Him in His work now as she did on earth. . . . In 
Art she is the Orante, the woman in an attitude of supplication, fulfilling 
what Gaudentius of Brescia called ‘her office of pleading with Christ on our 
behalf in our necessities’.” 

At first Our Lady’s feasts were not distinct from Our Lord’s. For her 
privileges as Immaculate Virgin-Mother all sprang from reference to the 
Divinity of Christ and our Redemption. But after the Council of Ephesus 
(431) separate feasts were instituted, probably commencing with her 
Nativity. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


BaptisM. In an article in the Modern Churchman, ‘“‘Mithraism and the 
Christian Sacraments” [July 1939, 194-7], the Reverend John Todd shows 
how a false impression can be perpetuated. Many scholars claim that Chris- 
tianity borrowed its sacramental ideas from the Mystery Religions, especially 
from Mithraism. The Fathers speak quite differently. Justin Martyr, about 
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150 A.D., says the demons inspired the Mithras cu]t to imitate the Eucharist, 
using however a cup of water in place of the wine. 

The great sacramental rite of Mithraism was the Taurobolium. Sculptures 
show us Mithras sacrificing a bull. A writer, reconstructing the rite, speaks 
of the initiate descending into a ditch beneath the bull, receiving a baptism 
of blood from the sacrificed animal, etc. ‘The candidate arose from the ditch 
“reborn for eternity.” 

It may be remarked that the information about the rite is very meagre 
making details of the reconstruction largely hypothetical. Secondly, the 
earliest reference to the mystery occurs in an inscription of 134 A.D. 
Thirdly, the phrase so strikingly like the effect of Baptism “renatus in 
aeternum” occurs only once and in a late fourth century inscription. Yet 
scholars of the first rank such as Dill, Cumont, Kennedy, Kidd, Rashdall, 
Percy Gardner, Cyril Bailey, Duruy state or imply that the phrase is of fre- 
quent occurrence and represents a widespread belief. 

“I have checked every reference in Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum bear- 
ing on the subject and find that the phrase occurs only once, and that this 
solitary instance belongs to 376 A.D.” says Todd. 

“So far from the mysteries of Mithras having influenced Baptism as prac- 
tised in primitive Christianity, the evidence seems to suggest that Chris- 
tianity has here influenced Mithraism. This solitary phrase seems to repre- 
sent the last defiant cry of an expiring paganism, as though the particular 
initiate, who had this monument erected, knew the beliefs and practices of 
Christianity and, jealous of Christianity, declared that his religion was as 
good as this newly-adopted religion of the Empire, for his religion, too, 
could bring eternal life to men.” (p. 197.) 

Tue BieEssep Eucnarist. By coincidence the doctrine of the Blessed 
Eucharist in Saint Irenaeus is the subject of two articles in theological 
quarterlies for January, 1940. In the Church Quarterly Review [129 (Jan. 
1940) 206-225] F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock has an essay on “The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Communion in Irenaeus;” in the Antonianum [15 (Jan. 
1940) 1, 13-28], P. Damianus Van den Eynde, O.F.M., entitles an article, 
written in French, with the disputed text of Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses 
(4, 18, 5) “Eucharistia ex duabus rebus constans.” Hitchcock notes that 
“all parties, the Roman, the Lutheran, and the Anglican lay claim to him 
(Irenaeus) as their master.” After a somewhat hasty and not profound 
discussion of several texts, the above passage among them, Hitchcock con- 
cludes that Irenaeus adopted the nomenclature of his day and called the 
elements of the Eucharist the Body and Blood of Christ without any thought 
of a conversion of the substance of them into the substance of Christ. 
Again, Hitchcock finds it uncertain whether or not Irenaeus held that the 
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Eucharist or thank-offering was an occasion of a sin-offering of Christ to 

the Father. 

Father Van den Eynde refers his readers for the story of the long dis- 
pute concerning Irenaeus’ passage to the article of A. d’Alés, “La doctrine 
eucharistique de saint Irenée,” in the Rech. de Sc. relig. [13 (1923) 33 ff.]. 
But he is concerned directly with the content of an article by P. H. D. 
Simonin, “A propos d’un texte eucharistique de S. Irenée,” in the Revue 
des sc. philosoph. et théolog [23 (1934) 281-292]. The text in ques- 
tion runs in the Latin version as follows: “Quemadmodum enim qui est 
a terra panis, percipiens invocationem dei, jam non est communis panis, 
sed eucharistia ex duabus rebus constans terrena et caelesti; sic et corpora 
nostra percipientia eucharistiam jam non sunt corruptibilia, spem resurrec- 
tionis habentia.” Here the invocatio is the Greek epiclesis, and the constans 
ex is a literal rendition of the original. The dispute turns on the meaning 
of this phrase. Before entering upon the discussion of this, Father Van den 
Eynde has a thorough critical appraisal of the original and of the Latin and 
Armenian versions. 

Until recently critics were agreed in understanding constans ex to indicate 
the internal constituents of the Eucharist, one terrestial, the other celestial. 
Anglicans and Protestants explained the earthly thiag as the bread from the 
earth and ascribed to Irenaeus a theory of the permanence of the bread; the 
celestial element for them was either the real Body of Chris: or the Spirit 
or a power of sanctification. 

Catholics replied «hat such an interpretation was impossible because 
Irenaeus elsewhere asserts the Eucharist is the Body of Christ; this doctrine 
excludes the permanence of the bread. In regard to the passage Bellarmine, 
d’Alés, and de ia Taille consider the earthly element to be the appearances 
of bread; th: heavenly is the Body of Christ. Battifol prefers to hold that 
the earuiy is the Body of Christ, the heavenly is the Word or the Divine 
nature. 

A new way was opened for Catholic scholars to understand the citation 
when Pére H. D. Simonin pointed out that Irenaeus is not so much con- 
cerned with the Eucharist in facto esse as in fieri and consequently constans 
ex would mean in the disputed text, ‘be formed from’ ‘originate from.’ 
In Simonin’s interpretation the sense of the quotation is that the Eucharist 
is constituted from the bread and the Body of Christ, but in different man- 
ners. The bread played only a preliminary role, while the Body of Christ 
remains, identified with the Eucharist. 

Father Van den Eynde, O.F.M., objects that the latter interpretation 
takes constans ex, in two different senses in the same passage, in the sense of 
‘be produced from,’ which fits the bread, and ‘consist of,’ which applies to 
the Body of Christ. 
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Fr. Van den Eynde agrees with Simonin in two points. First, that 
constans ex can have the meaning ‘be born,’ ‘issue from,’ ‘proceed from’ 
and cites two passages of Adversus Haereses (1, 5, 4 and 1, 30, 4) which 
clearly have this meaning and not the sense of ‘consist of.’ Secondly, the 
bread from the earth, according to Van den Eynde, must mean from the 
context the bread used in the Eucharist. But—and this is the new contribu- 
tion of Van den Eynde—instead of the Body of Christ, the divine invoca- 
tion (epiclesis) is the heavenly element. He supports this statement by the 
parallelism of the Eucharist and the body of the Christian. The paragraph 
means; just as the bread of earth after the reception of the divine epiclesis 
is no longer ordinary bread but the Eucharist which thus issues from the 
union of an earthly clement, the bread of the earth, and of a heavenly 
element, the epiclesis of God, so our bodies uniting themselves to the Eucha- 
rist are no longer corruptible since they already possess the pledge of the 
resurrection. The epiclesis (invocation of God) is the word of God Him- 
self sovereignly operative and efficacious. The interpretation throws new 
light on the phrase, pharmakon immortalitatis. 

With this new interpretation the text of Irenaeus ceases to be a difficulty 
against the Eucharist. But, we may note, in this meaning it gives no light 
on the Saint’s concepts concerning the elements constituting the Eucharist. 
The thesis of the author seems to be: Irenaeus does not refer in the present 
section to the elementa constitutiva Eucharistiae but to the materia ex qua 
and the causa efficiens (divina invocatio). 

For a modern Lutheran view on the “Doctrine of the Real Presence,” 
one may read the article of Emil E. Fischer under the above title in the 
Lutheran Church Quarterly [12 (Oct. 1939) 4, 363-374]. There is some 
account of the view of Luther as well as the views of the writer who holds 
that the word of Christ’s promises effects a real presence, though Christ is 
not locally present in the bread; He is present with the bread and wine when 
the communicant receives. 

A study of the Greek ecclesiastical usage of the word Musterion in Saint 
Athanasius by K. Priimm, S.J., is valuable in connection with the Blessed 
Sacrament. The article, ‘““Mysterion und Verwandtes bei Athanasius,” ap- 
pears in the Zeitsch. f. kath. Theologie [63 (1939) 3, 350-360]. Since 
Saint Athanasius occupies a place of importance, his usage of the word and 
its derivatives will serve as a norm of comparison for the usage in other 
Greek Fathers. In reference to doctrine and dogma the word means any 
fact or truth of revelation; the outstanding mystery is the Incarnation. In 
reference to liturgy the word was especially applied to the Eucharist and 
the Real Presence of Christ; in the plural it meant the Eucharistic cere- 
monies. But it is also used of the heavenly mysteries, of marriage and of 


Baptism. 
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Penance. In the Journal of Biblical Literature (Vol. LVIUII, Part III, 
Sept. 1939), Dr. J. R. Mantey, Professor in the Northern Baptist Seminary, 
proposes to show that there is no basis for sacerdotalism or priestly absolu- 
tion in the New Testament. The article is entitled: ‘““The Mistranslation of 
the Perfect Tense in John 20, 23, Mt. 16, 19 and Mt. 18, 18.” His main 
point is that the perfect tense has been mistranslated in John 20, 23; Mt. 16, 
19 and Mt. 18, 18. He makes three statements. 1) According to the 
unanimous testimony of all Greek grammarians, the perfect tense pictures 
a past action, the result of which was present to the speaker. 2) During 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, no one, according to extant 
writings of the period, ever quoted John 20, 23; Mt. 16, 19 or Mt. 18, 18 
in favor of sacerdotalism. 3) A study of the Ante-Nicene Fathers reveals 
that no Greek-writing Church Father ever cited these passages to support 
such a doctrine. From this data he argues: “Since the men who knew Greek 
well and who wrote it never quoted these passages of Scripture to support 
sacerdotalism, it seems reasonable to assume that either the practise developed 
without Scriptural warrant or that it grew out of a wrong translation of 
Scripture.” Grammarians cited in favor of the conclusion: “The perfect, 
regardless of which phase is dominant, always implies past action, even 
though emphasis is on the continuance of the result,” are Kuhner, Smyth, 
Hadley and Alien, Goodwin, Jelf, Burton, and Robertson. 

Dr. Mantcy admits that there are rare usages in Greek literature where 
a perfect may be translated to imply immediate future action, but says no 
instances are cited by grammarians in the New Testament. The perfects 
in Luke 5, 20, 23 and 1 John 2, 12 are cited in confirmation of the have 
been remitted meaning. The periphrastic form of the future perfect passive 
should be translated, according to Dr. Mantey: “I will give to you the keys 
of the Kingdom of heaven, but whatever you bind on earth shall have been 
bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall have been loosed in 
heaven.” Dr. Mantey cites with approval the translation in the modern 
speech New Testament of Dr. C. B. Williams: “I will give to you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you forbid on earth must be what 
is already forbidden in heaven, and whatever you permit on earth must 
be what is already permitted in heaven.” Thus Christ is merely elevating 
the disciples to the rank of scribes, and warning them not to perpetuate the 
abuses of the scribes, who taught things contrary to the Scriptures. Dr. 
Mantey concludes: ““ . . . an accurate translation of the perfect tense 
precludes the possibility of such a teaching (sacerdotalism) in the New 
Testament.” As is clear, Dr. Mantey rejects the priestly power to forgive 
sins because, he claims, it is based on a mistranslation of the perfect tenses 
in the passages cited. In the same issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
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Dr. Henry C. Cadbury of Harvard University, no friend of sacerdotalism, 
as he states, rejects the findings of Dr. Mantey, in his article, “The Mean- 
ing of John 20, 23, Matthew 16, 19 and Matthew 18, 18.” 

Dr. Cadbury admits that the various perfect tenses usually indicate a situa- 
tion already existent at some time contemplated in the sentence. But it is 
erroneous to assume that the time contemplated is that of the other verb in 
these sentences. For, states Dr. Cadbury, a perfect in the apodasis does not 
always indicate an action or condition prior to the time of the apodasis, 
as is clear from 1 John 2, 5; James 2, 10; Rom. 14, 23; Rom. 13, 8. Further, 
New Testament grammarians do cite instances of a perfect implying imme- 
diate future action, and Dr. Cadbury cites Blass-Debrunner, J. H. Moulton, 
and Robertson, with this conclusion: “One may simply assert that the action 
or condition implied in the perfect is not necessarily prior to that of the 
other clause.” Dr. Cadbury admits that Greek and English so differ in 
idiom that the nuance of such Greek terms can rarely be rendered ade- 
quately by any plain English tense forms. General conditions, which all 
three of the passages under review are, have in the apodasis according to the 
English idiom usually either a present or a future. If, however, paraphrase 
is resorted to, Dr. Cadbury suggests for Matthew’s future perfects an ex- 
presion “shall be once for all,” and for John’s perfects “shall be at once.” 
Cited with approval is Alfred Plummer who suggests (Cambridge Greek 
Testament) that the force of the perfect (in John) is: “are ipso facto, 
remitted”—"are ipso facto retained.” The confirmatory passages cited by 
Dr. Mantey (Luke 5, 20, etc.) are shown by Dr. Cadbury to prove just the 
opposite of Dr. Mantey’s main contention. For the bystanders understood 
Jesus to mean “have been hereby forgiven by me” and, in the case of the 
paralytic, Jesus is represented as wishing to vindicate that impression. And 
Luke knew his Greek. So, states Dr. Cadbury, one is illogical in admitting 
a sacerdotalism for Jesus in Luke, and denying a sacerdotalism for the 
Apostles in John, where the same term is used. Dr. Cadbury concludes with 
the observation that “the case against sacerdotalism, as indeed the case for 
it, does not rest on disputable points of Greek grammar.” 

Seminary Professors of “De Ecclesia’ and ‘De Sacramento Poenitentiae’ 
will be interested in these articles. There is more than a trace of the abiding 
influence of H. C. Lea in Dr. Mantey’s position. The Johannine recording 
of the granting of the power to forgive sins is still bothersome to those out- 
side the Church. It interferes allegedly with the direct dealing of the 
individual soul with God, by contributing to the establishment of ‘sacerdotal 
control of salvation,’ which irked Lea greatly. A point of fundamental im- 
portance ought not be forgotten. The Church is not between God and 
men. The Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is the union of men 


with God. 
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EaRLY PENITENTIAL DiscipLine. In the “Origins of Private Penance,” 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1939, pp. 187) the Reverend R. C. Mortimer, M.A., 
reviews the texts up to the time of Saint Gregory the Great, presents there- 
from the problem why there was no private penance (against the opinion 
of P. Galtier) in the early times, and why a change was made later. The 
author is sure of his conclusion of the lack of a tribunal for private 
penance, though one demands a more thorough historical treatment on the 
point. He grants the infrequency of the grave sins in the early Church 
together with the view that there was a danger of being too lenient; there 
was absolution for any sinner at death. It is held that after the time of 
Cesarius of Arles (470-542) the Church was much embarrassed in failing to 
have a private tribunal; the early severe views upon the gravity of sin con- 
tinue in the hard penitential system of the Irish monks. 

INDISSOLUBILITY OF Marriace. In The Living Churchman (102, 4, 
Jan. 24, 1940), there is the tentative form of Canon 41 which will be 
proposed for discussion in the General Convention of the American Episcopal 
Church during this Fall. The suggested impediments (there is no distinc- 
tion made between diriment and impedient) are consanguinity, lack of free 
or legal consent, mistaken identity, mental deficiency sufficient to prevent 
fulfilment of the vows, failure of either party to have reached the age of 
puberty (not numerically indicated), impotence (undisclosed), sexual per- 
version, the existence of venereal disease, bigamy. The section dealing with 
the remarriage of divorced persons is tentatively phrased as follows: “No 
minister knowingly, after due inquiry, shall solemnize the marriage of any 
person then living, from whom he or she has been divorced for any cause 
arising after marriage, and if any communicant of this Church enters upon 
such a marriage except as hereinafter provided in this canon, he or she shall 
forfeit his or her status as a communicant in good standing of this Church, 
but may regain it under the provisions of paragraph iv, (iii).” The 
comment of the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, Chairman of the Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, reads as follows: ‘In section ii, subsection viii, the 
‘adultery’ exception is omitted. This is because, first, if marriage is re- 
garded as a spiritual union, there are many other infidelities as destructive of 
the union as adultery. Second, there is no authentic Scriptural foundation 
for the exception. Third, the exception puts the whole matter on a physical 
basis. It is impossible to specify causes for divorce because marriage is so 
much a matter of personality adjustment.” 

“To say, then, that the voice of Catholic tradition teaches that all re- 
marriage after divorce is sinful is to say something which is glaringly un- 
true,” are the words which embody the conclusion of the article, “Divorce 
and the New Testament,” [ Anglican Theol. Rev. 22 (Apr. 1940) 2, 78-87] 
by Doctor Burton Scott Easton, who is not unconscious that during this 
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Fall the Canon on Remarriage is to be discussed in the general convention. 
The dubious supports of this thesis are that at the time of Christ marriage, 
and hence divorce, were not civil or ecclesiastical affairs, but private mat- 
ters. Given, without concession that they were, the mind of Christ and 
of the Apostles is, of course, paramount. The writer proceeds to his inter- 
pretations. He divides Mark 10, 2-9 into a Rabbinic discussion followed 
by a second part which, since it is interpretation of the first, cannot with 
certainly be judged as the saying of Christ; Matthew 19, 9 is a textually 
corrupt revision of an interpretation of Christ’s meaning; Christ taught the 
ideal: Two in one flesh, and the two were one flesh, if God joined them, 
but every pair going through a ceremony are not so joined; since Paul 
granted divorce, he considered Christ’s doctrine as a matter of ideal and 
counsel, and not of law; finally, Christ spoke concerning marriage as He 
knew it, of an individual natural contract between two; He did not have 
in mind to set up Church control in the matter. There is, obviously, an 
appalling lack of theological and exegetical scholarship in this essay. 

THE CHARACTER AND PRIESTHOOD OF THE Laity. With a promise to 
evaluate the opinions of some recent Canadian writers in a following num- 
ber P. Leonard-M. Puech, O.F.M., deals; in “Le caractére sacramentel et 
le sacerdoce du Christ,” [Culture, 5 (Mar. 1940) 1, 34-61] with the 
thesis of Msgr. Paquet, Abbé Ferland, Abbé Audet, and others on the 
sacramental character. The early scholastics emphasized only one aspect of 
the character; it was the indelible mark of the state of a Christian. Saint 
Thomas advanced upon this position by adding, as a secondary feature, that 
the character implied a liturgical function, because the sacraments implied 
this. The new Canadian school puts a primary emphasis on function, and 
discovers in the character a certain physical participation in the priesthood 
of Christ. Father Puech sets out the modern advance over Aquinas in 
the following contrasts: a) Saint Thomas: the sacraments set apart (depu- 
tant) the Christian for liturgical cult; the Canadian School: the character 
does this. b) Saint Thomas: it has a secondary liturgical function in 
the individual Christian; the Canadian school: the social function of the 
character in the Mystical Body is to be stressed. c) Saint Thomas: in 
treating of Baptism and Confirmation Aquinas does not notice any official 
action as belonging to the Christian; the Canadian School: through the 
character itself the participation in cult as active and official is to be stressed. 
Under this last heading the thesis on the physical participation in the priest- 
hood of Christ belongs. Especially is Confirmation the sacrament of Cath- 
olic Action. Father Puech puts the difference strikingly in his own words; 
Aquinas held that through Confirmation the Christian professed his (in- 
dividual) faith, and stood against the persecutor of Ais faith; the new 
school stresses the profession of and combat for the faith. 
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MORAL THEOLOGY 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY AND Moratity. Moralists will welcome 
the second up-to-date edition (first, 1914, second, 1939, Beauchesne) of 
the Eléments de psychologie expérimentale of J. de la Vaissiére, S.J., especial- 
ly for three chapters in the second volume—chap. iv., on pain, pleasure, 
instinctive shame; chap. vii, on Freudian psychoanalysis and the theories 
of Jung, and chap. viii, on Adler’s Individual psychologie. 

Of historical interest is a reprint of the 1586 edition of Timothy Bright’s 
A Treatise on Melancholie (Columbia Univ. Press. xxii, 284). The book 
was one of Burton’s sources and was a defense against the materialistic view 
of Galen that all melancholy was a disease and not a mental condition or 
one that might be attributed to supernatural sources. 

Supposititious support for the freedom of the will is offered in Arthur 
H. Compton’s The Human Meaning of Science (Univ. N. Carolina Press). 
The author holds that the old classical concepts of the physical laws were 
inconsistent with belief in free will! The new “principle of indeterminacy” 
supports free will. On Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy one may 
confer pp. 578-583 in the article of Karl F. Herzfeld, “The Quantum 
Theory of Matter,” (Thought, Vol. 10, pp. 566-588) and the editorial 
comment, “Physics and Free Will,” by J. P. K., (Thought, Vol. 12, pp. 
544-548), 

PatrioTisM. A lengthy and excellent discussion of the virtue of patriot- 
ism will be found in “Le patriotisme” of Jean Jacques Tremblay in the 
Rev. de PUnivers. d’Ottawa [9 (1939) 2, 73*-93* & 3, 205*-229*]. The 
author opens his article with a discussion of the place of patriotism as a 
virtue and of Saint Thomas’ treatment of it in the Secunda Secundae. After 
God, man is indebted especially to his parents and to his fatherland, patria, 
and his duties are proportionate to the benefits he receives from these sources. 
The definition of the concept patria is admittedly difficult; it is an objec- 
tive totality, it is 2 synthesis of many elements into which we are born 
and of which we are citizens; there is a binding force in this unity and it is 
the collective will to live; this “vouloir-vivre collectif” is nuanced by the 
fact that there is an attachment to a soil, and not merely to a soil in its 
physical aspects, but as it is conditioned by being impregnated with a history, 
culture and tradition which endear it to the subjects. For the writer the 
fatherland is, as he phrases it ““Canada a mari usque ad mare.” 

Is the patria identified with the State, that is, with the accepted. ap- 
proved and recognized political authority in the fatherland? Evidertly 
not; the two are materially one, but they are formally dis:inct, even though 
it is almost impossible to conceive a fatherland without a politi_al authority. 
And if the two are not formally identified, then neither is the virtue of 
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patriotism formally identified with the virtue of legal justice. Legal justice 
regards the common good of the multitude; patriotism looks to the patria 
as beneficent, as the principle whence have flowed certain features of our 
complete being as men. For our whole character is influenced by the 
cultural background of the patria, and it is also nuanced by our race and 
blood. 

Another view on the place which the land of the fathers takes with 
respect of patriotism together with a particular application is to be found 
in the article “Sobre el Patriotismo,” by Richard G. Villoslada, S.J., in 
Razén y Fe [39 (July 1939) 225-241]. Here again the land is said to be 
an integral and not an essential feature in the concept and its size is not 
material. Four elements, all of them integral, are to be found in the con- 
cept patria, the land itself, the racial element, the cultural tradition, and 
the historical destiny. The author is not engaged in a theoretical discussion; 
he is occupied in sustaining the thesis that Franco and his cause are Spain. 
The time of the writing of this article is not given, but apparently it was 


conceived when the territory won by Franco was less than one-half of 


Spain. 


HERESY 


CituRCH OF ENGLAND. In the recent work The Church of England 
(Cambridge Univ. 1940, 260 pp.), Bishop Herbert H. Henson lays em- 
phasis upon less uncomplimentary elements (and less important historically) 
of the circumstances in England in the 16th century than are to be found 
reported in Father McClellan’s review of Doctor Messenger’s magnum opus 
in this issue. Bishop Henson stresses the fact that the Royal Supremacy 
was deep-rooted in England, that the Tudors advanced towards a plenary, 
national autonomy, but without extremely monarchistic views, and that 
this led to the rejection of an external Papal authority without an accom- 
panying desire of innovation of religion. Such a view supports the Bishop’s 
contention for a continuity between the Catholic Church of Catholic Eng- 
land and the Church of England, although the “crude fact” is admitted 
that all this led to the present situation where it is not a Christian monarch 
but a non-Christian parliament which controls the Established Church. 

CatvinisM. Hugh T. Kerr has issued, through the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion by 
John Calvin, (1939, 228 pp.). The editor has omitted the sections which 
have the anti-Roman bias of Calvin as well as his confusing quotations 
from the Fathers. 

LuTHERANISM. New positions on the part of the Lutherans with 
respect to the nature of the Church are not expected, but for modern for- 
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mulations of old views one may consult Eric H. Wahlstrom’s “The Lutheran 
Doctrine of the Church in Relation to the New Testament,” [Lutheran 
Church Quart. 13 (Jan. 1940) 1, 16-26].? On the invisibility of the 
Church: “The Church is created by God’s active word of grace . . . the 
Church is wherever iis gracious activity operates.” On the marks of the 
Church: “The Church together with the whole revelation of God is a 
magnitude known only to faith . . . the mark of the Church is the preach- 
ing of the Word of grace and the administration of the Sacraments.” On 
outward organization: “The Church is both a spiritual fellowship in the 
unity of the spirit and a community organized in changing outward forms.” 
The Rock: In the confession of Peter Jesus sees the activity of the Father 
revealing His Christ to men. “This revealing activity of God, the content 
of which is Christ, is the Rock on which the Church is built . . . essentially 
the Church rests on the continued revelation of God . . . the bearer of the 
Word has the power of the keys, be he Peter or the humblest Christian.” 
It may be noted that in dealing with the marks of the Church the author 
has implicitly removed from logical Lutheranism any place for Apologetics. 
In touching upon the destructive Biblical criticism of recent years at the 
end of the article (criticism especially fatal to those whose rule of faith 
is the Bible) the author does not fear that certain doctrines and practices 
are not found (in the new views) in the New Testament, because “we 
would insist that the ultimate test is not the letter of the New Testament, 
but the faithfulness with which these extra-New Testament practices ex- 
press the idea of free grace. If they hinder or obscure the universality of 
grace, they must be discarded.” 

FREEMASONRY. In “Historical Bases of Rome’s Conflict with Freema- 
sonry,” [Church History, 9 (Mar. 1940) 1, 3-23], Charles H. Lyttle uses 
very sparse Catholic sources (except the Papal Bulls) in his documenta- 
tion. Clement XII and Benedict XIV are charged with error in regarding 
the Masonic principle of religious tolerance as religious indifferentism. 
Their second error was in accusing the whole sect of anti-religious political 
activity, when political activity (and not anti-religious) was the feature 
only of the Scottish Lodges. It is alleged that Rome’s own allies (the 
Jacobites) were chiefly responsible for the Masonic plotting in Scotland. 
The result of the attitude taken by the Popes is that (unjustly, in the 
author’s view) many subsequent political revolutions have been blamed on 
the Masons. The writer contends that Masonry cannot be rightly accused 
of religious indifferentism, since theologically it is a Christian-Deistic system, 
and practically a non-sectarian and non-political body whose primary objects 
were, a) to oppose the stupid atheism of irreligious libertinism, b) to cul- 
tivate personal soul-architecture through the study of the cosmic laws and 
their effects in the universe. 
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SwepisH THEoLoGy. A valuable contribution to the history of modern 
theological thought is to be found in Swedish Contributions to Modern 
Theology, (Harpers, 1940, xi-250, $2.50). The author, Profesor Neil 
F. S. Ferré, Ph.D., of the Andover Newton Theological School, brings ex- 
cellent qualifications to the discussion of his theme. His father was a 
minister to the Swedish people for fifty years; the writer has lived in 
Sweden while engaged in theological studies; and his manuscript has been 
submitted for suggestions and improvements to outstanding leaders and 
theologians of the Swedish Church. A sub-title of the book notes that 
special attention has been given to the theological movement in the Univer- 
sity of Lund, where the occupants of three or four chairs have developed 
a system which is becoming dominant through the adherence of the younger 
Swedish ministers. 

Historically the Swedish Church was, until the turn of the last century, 
conservative, traditional and authoritarian. The dominating background 
was a “Biblical world-view, seen through a Pauline-Lutheran evangelicalism.” 
The impact of naturalism, especially after Wellhausen, was felt in some 
quarters, and the liberal movement began to have its champions. Between 
the time of the staunch authoritarian and supernatural views and the 
modern acceptance of the prevalent more liberal outlook, are the men of 
the turn of the century and after, such as Séderblom, Billings, and the 
followers of the Upsala School. These are the forerunners and mediators 
of, and to a varying extent the contributors to, the dominating Lundensian 
thought. Professor Ferré gives succinctly an excellent account of their 
place in the Swedish theological world. 

The dominant school of today is that which has its home in the Univer- 
sity of Lund. Under such leaders as Aulén, Bring, Nygren and others, 
it seeks primarily a “resurgence of historic Christianity.” But in certain 
respects this Christocentric approach to religion tends to disjoin utterly 
faith and reason, though there are efforts to avoid this. The movement 
away from authoritarianism leads to an emphasis on the emotional element 
of religion; indeed, religion itself is taken out of the field of intellect. For 
this “rediscovery of Luther,” whom Melancthon is accused of Hellenizing, 
is named a return to Luther’s “theocratic religion, devoid of false anthro- 
pologies, theodicies, blasphemies against the Unknown, the Irrational, the 
Holy, the Free-Willed.” It may be noted here that certain differences 
between Barth and the Lundensian movement may be found, and Professor 
Ferré indicates them, but a substantial agreement is obvious. Again, cer- 
tain differences between Lund and Luther are also noteworthy; the modern 
movement accepts the devisive and devastating criticism which has wrought 
the destruction of the Bible of Lutheranism. 
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The basis of this new theology is individual religious experience and 
consciousness, an experience which Nygren finds analogous to, but not in- 
cluded in the theoretical, ethical or esthetic a priori forms of Kant. This 
experience commands with authority; it imposes necessity; it is absolute 
and not to be questioned; it is transcendental and independent of all other 
forms of experience; and, finally, it is passively experiential. In this 
religious experience there are two activities which may be noted: theo- 


retical judgments and value judgments—denoting the influence of Ritschlian- 
ism. The business of theology is the study of the religious experience and the 
content of both its judgments. But theology is to be strictly independent of 
metaphysics and psychology as far as its method is concerned. Theology is, 
however, allied with history, not as an interpreter of an historic deposit of 
dogmas, nor as a defender of a former Biblicism, but as a science whose 
object is the unique organic unity of the Christian idea and spirit which 
informs all historical processes. Theology seeks to discover beneath the his- 
torical phenomena the mind, plan, and revelation of God and Christ. 

After the thorough discussion of the origins and fundamental viewpoints 
of the Lundensian School, Professor Ferré devotes the middle part of his book 
to the application of the principles to the great topics of theology—the 
relation of God to man and the idea of man. The reader here will note that 
the modern Swedish School has attempted to retain as much Lutheranism as 
they think will withstand the blasts of adverse criticism. The author himself 
offers a critique upon the thought of the school from which one judges his 
general sympathy with its tenets. The last chapter deals with some problems 
arising from the concept of Christianity as Agape. A discussion of this topic 
will also be found in the article, “Fundamental Motif of Christianity,” by 
Erwin R. Goodenough [Journ. of Rel. 20 (Jan., 1940) 1, 1-14]; the 
article is a criticism of certain excesses the author has noted in Professor 
Nygren’s book on Agape and Eros. 
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Paut Ortecat, S.J. Philosophie de la religion. L’Edition Universelle, 
S.A., Bruxelles. Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 1937. 475 pp. 

It is seldom that we find a book dealing with the philosophy of religion 
which does not base its conclusions on the presuppositions of some particular 
form of philosophy. As a result we have books telling us what the Empiri- 
cist thinks religion is, or the Idealist or the Pragmatist, each one taking it for 
granted that his philosophy is capable of giving a complete answer. Father 
Ortegat has set himself the task of avoiding the pitfalls inherent in this 
method and of producing an objective study of the nature of religion. In 
this book, which, he warns us, is not a complete philosophy of religion, but 
‘tun livre de prolégoménes” (p. 8, note), the author’s purpose is to clear the 
debris of faulty premises and the consequent faulty conclusions from the 
road to a complete philosophy of religion, to mark off with warning signs 
the dead-end streets of inept systems of thought in which so many of our 
modern “religious thinkers” are so blithely wandering. 

A valid philosophy of religion can take very little for granted. The 
philosopher recognizes in man a sense of the Absolute. That given, his 
problem lies before him. He must determine whether this sense of the Abso- 
lute is necessary or contingent; whether there exists any real Absolute or 
whether the whole notion of the Absolute is an illusion; whether the sense 
of the Absolute is a purely psychological phenomenon or whether the Abso- 
lute exists in the ontological order; whether the notion of religion is 
completely expressed in terms of intellectual speculation or voluntary action 
or in a synthesis of both in the unity of the human person essentially 
ordained and oriented to a Personal Absolute; whether religion in its perfect 
form is a purely individual affair or whether it postulates a society for its 
perfection. It is obvious, of course, that merely to arrive at an affirmative 
Or a negative answer to these questions does not complete the task of the 
philosopher of religion. But he must answer them one way or the other 
before he can legitimately proceed to a complete philosophy of religion. 

Father Ortegat’s approach to these questions is, in accordance with his 
purpose in this book, mainly negative, inasmuch as his principal concern 
is to show the inadequacy of the modern philosophical systems to answer the 
questions coherently and satisfactorily. The Positivists, the Agnostics, the 
Pessimists, Kant, Hegel, the idealistic and mechanistic Determinists, Nietz- 
sche, William James, the efforts of all these and others to solve the problem 
are presented fairly and completely, and all are found to fail at some point 
or other. 

It is obviously impossible for us to follow the author through his exposi- 
tions and criticisms of all these systems. The special value of the book is 
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that it presents us with a painstaking analysis of the modern philosophies 
as they bear on the one most important question of religion. The author’s 
criticism is always fair and objective. He does not reject these philosophies 
because they differ from his Scholasticism, but simply because they cannot 
assimilate and explain the given elements of the religious phenomenon. If 
we were to single out any part of the book for special commendation, our 
choice would fall on the two sections in which the author treats of Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason” and of his moralism. 

There may be room for difference of opinion regarding the author’s 
method. He accepts the problem and its difficulties as they are posed by the 
modern philosophies and seeks for the solution in their terms. Absolutely 
speaking, it would have been sufficient to confront them with the trium- 
phant answer of Scholasticism and to dispose of the opposition summarily 
by answering its objections to our position. It would also have made easier 
reading for one accustomed to scholastic terminology and method. But it 
seems to the reviewer that the work which Father Ortegat undertook was 
well worth doing and that he has done it well. Leo D. Sutuivan, S.J. 


HenrI DE Lusac, S.J. Catholicisme: Les aspects sociaux de dogme. Les 
éditions du Cerf, Paris, 1938, in—8°, xiv—378 p. 

The title of this book, according to the author himself, represents the 
spirit in which it was written rather than the contents of the book itself. 
It is not a treatise on the Church nor on the Mystical Body, though there is 
question of both almost on every page. It does not treat of the disunion of 
Christians, nor of the Catholic principle of Tradition, nor, finally, of 
Catholic Action. It pretends merely to set forth in bold relief some simple 
and fundamental ideas on the nature of the societé des croyants. This society 
is essentially a living, corporate entity. It is a social organism. 

The first part of the work attempts to show in a general way that our 
religion has an eminently social character. This trait appears in the principal 
articles of the Credo: All men are made in the image of God; there is one 
God and Father of all; if sin is transmitted to all, all are redeemed by the 
one Mediator, who restores the unity which was lost, being incorporated into 
our humanity and incorporating it into Himself in one whole. The Church 
perfects this corporate union, begun with the Incarnation. In a certain sense 
the Church is this union itself. It is the Body of Christ. 

The Sacraments show forth the social character of the Church. By bring 
ing about, reestablishing: or reinforcing the union of man with Christ, they 
bring about, reestablish or reinforce His union with the Christian com- 
munity. So true is this that “in certain cases one should rather say that it 
is by union with the community that the Christian is united to Christ.” 
(p. 51) 
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More than in any other way, it is in its relation’ to the heavenly Jerusalem 
that the social nature of the Church appears. The Church on earth is for 
the elect in heaven, but for these the beatific vision marks the consumma- 
tion of the mystery of unity begun in creation. Militant, suffering, trium- 
phant, there is but one sole Church. Jesus Christ will not be whole till the 
number of the saints is complete. 

The second part of the book draws from the social character of the 
Church some conclusions regarding the role of history from the viewpoint 
of Christianity. The human race is the child of God and, sustained by the 
hands of God, has never left off its march towards its Father. The stages 
of this march are the epochs of history. The ages of the world are the great 
stages of the Redemption. This is the conception of the world which has 
its roots in the religion of Israel and her prophets, but is fully rounded out 
only in the religion of Christ. 

Looking on the Bible as a sort of divine philosophy of history, Pére de 
Lubac insists that not only does it reveal to us our salvation, but contains 
in its way the history of the world. It is thus that the Fathers of the Church 
read it. With them it was a fundamental principle of exegesis that history 
in its entirety interprets God to each one of us. (p. 120) For everywhere 
in that history they found a Mystery which had to be accomplished, the 
Mystery of Christ and His Church, prefigured in the Old Testament, real- 
ized in the New. Moreover, what thus concerns the destinies of the human 
race concerns also the intimate history of every individual soul. Everywhere 
in the Bible each one of the faithful can find for himself what St. Ambrose 
calls the processus animae. The soul is the microcosm of that great world 
which is the Church. 

In this connection the problem of the salvation of infidels in its relation 
to the Church is presented under a rather new, though not too clear light, 
namely that of the common participation of all men in that humanity which 
will be saved. 

“Puisqu’une si grande masse d’infidéles non sans doute par ce qu'il y a 
chez eux d’erreur formelle ou de dégradation, mais par ce qu’on observe 
dans leurs institutions et dans leurs consciences de recherche, d’élabora- 
tion pénible, d’anticipations partielles, de justes inventions naturelles et 
de solutions encore imparfaites, ont eu 4 remplir dans l’histoire de notre 
salut une fonction nécessaire, c’est qu’ils tiennent dans notre humanité 
telle que l’ont faite 4 la fois la chute et la promesse du Rédempteur, 
une place inévitable. . . . Providentiellement indispensables a |’édifica- 
tion du Corps du Christ, les infidéles doivent bénéficier 4 leur maniére 
des échanges vitaux de ce Corps. Par une extension du dogme de la 
communion des saints, il semble donc juste de penser que, bien qu’ils ne 
soient pas aux-mémes placés dans les conditions normales du salut, ils 
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pourront néanmoins obtenir ce salut en vertu des liens mystérieux qui 

les unissent aux fidéles. Bref, ils jourront étre sauvés parce qu’ils font 

partie intégrante de l’humanité qui sera sauvée.” (p. 172 sq.) 

The infidels will be saved, it would seem, in virtue of their social function 
in the work of salvation. Just how precisely they will share in the vital 
influence of the Mystical Body, or, in other words, how they will be placed 
in the conditions necessary for salvation, Pére de Lubac dispenses himself 
from informing us. But in any case, as he insists, there rests on all the 
members of the Church the obligation of helping in the collective salvation 
of the world, according to each one’s vocation. 

It is from the social character of the Church as she lives in history that 
the author draws his reply to the objection of the ancient pagans concerning 
the long delay of the coming of the Redeemer. With the Fathers he answers 
that the education of the race by a wise Providence had to be gradual and 
therefore slow. 

In a final chapter of the second part Pére de Lubac portrays the tradi- 
tional approach of the Church of Christ to the nations that sit in darkness 
and error. She has always sought not to destroy but to preserve, purify, 
transform, elevate all that is fundamentally true and good. The image of 
God in human nature may be obscured, covered over, disfigured, but it 
remains always a reality. There is nothing that is good in human kind 
which Catholicism does not claim as its own. The Church is at home every- 
where. 

In the third part of the book, the author indicates what he considers to 
be some of the deficiencies of present-day theology. He pleads for a recession 
from individualisme and a wider vogue of the consideration of the social 
and historical nature of revealed truth. The personal and universal aspects 
of Catholicism mutually complete and strengthen one another. It is in 
Christ and in His Body, the Church, that the human person reaches its 
highest spiritual development and that all men are bound together in the 
unity of charity. 

It is impossible in a brief and inadequate summary to give more than a 
glimpse of the riches contained in Pére de Lubac’s book. It is packed full of 
profound thought. The reviewer hopes that he has not misrepresented that 
thought in any way. Rarely do we meet a work so well documented from 
one of the principal sources of Catholic doctrine, the early Fathers and the 
ecclesiastical writers of later centuries. The erudition of the author is truly 
immense. He reinforces his plea for a study >f Tradition by setting an 
almost inimitable example himself. And yet, though a veritable arsenal of 
patristic texts, the book is written in a most engaging style. 

Pére de Lubac in his Introduction almost disarms criticism. He renounces 
all claim to completeness of view. He wishes to present only some aspects of 
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the Church. We think perhaps it is not unfair to-say that a more constant 
remembrance of this proposal throughout his work would have prevented 
what impresses one as a lack of restraint in his strictures on the theologians 
who, he thinks, have not been sufficiently alive to the importance of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. For, after all, is it certain that a complete 
and detailed study of the individual Fathers whose testimonies are so pro- 
fusely scattered throughout his pages would bear out the impression left by 
Pére de Lubac, that the Fathers looked on the Church almost exclusively 
from the aspect of the Mystical Body? The author regrets what he considers 
to be the fact that in recent centuries the social and collective character of 
Catholicism has been so largely lost sight of. He attributes this phenomenon, 
insofar as it concerns the relation of the Eucharist to the Mystical Body, 
merely to a change in habits of thought (p. 64 sq.). Perhaps a more thorough 
investigation of the Catholic writers of the XVIth to the XXth centuries 
would be necessary to establish the fact accurately. And if fact it be, might 
we not say that perhaps the souffle de l’esprit was in another direction, that 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost theologians were led to emphasize 
other aspects of the Church as well as of the Eucharist, according to the 
exigencies of the times? There is no doubt that we should study and preach 
the truth of the corporate life of the Church, but even in the face of the 
needs of our day it is well to avoid whatever might leave the impression of 
exaggeration. 

Pére de Lubac deserves the gratitude of theologians for a most stimulating 
and penetrating study of one of the cardinal points of sacred science. No 
theologian or apologist who wishes to be abreast of the times can afford to 
pass lightly over his book. THomas J. MoTHERWay, S.J. 


P. F. Ceuprens, O.P. Theologia Biblica, Volumen I, de Deo Uno. 329, 
Rome 1938. Volumen II, de Sanctissima Trinitate; 262, Collegio ‘‘Angeli- 
cum.” Roma, 1938. 

The purpose of these two volumes, which are the first of a projected 
series of four, is given by the author in his introduction. They are meant 
to be an aid to the professor and student in determining the value of the 
Scriptural arguments brought forward to prove the various theses of specu- 
lative theology. Inspired and encouraged by Father Cordovani, O.P., the 
present Master of the Sacred Palace, the author has produced a work which 
will be of great value to the class in theology, whether it follows as a text 
the Summa ot St. Thomas or makes use of one of our modern theological 
manuals. The discussion of Scriptural texts in a manual is of necessity brief 
and concise, and never very thorough; any long treatment would add con- 
siderably to the bulk of the volume and thus defeat the very purpose for 
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which it was issued. On the other hand, although St. Thomas frequently 
appeals to Scripture and derives many of his arguments therefrom, he never 
makes the minute inspection of the text which modern scholarship demands. 
After all, he wrote at a time when the apparatus of textual criticism, as we 
have it today, was as yet undeveloped, if not unknown. 

While the student will derive a great benefit from Father Ceuppens’ two 
volumes, if he can be induced to use them as a subsidiary to his theological 
text, it is the busy professor of theology especially who will be grateful to 
the author for bringing together in one place not only the most important 
Scriptural passages dealing with the various theological treatises, but also 
for determining as far as possible their precise meaning from a philological 
and contextual point of view, for giving us the traditional interpretation 
of the Fathers and Catholic scholars, and for combating the vagaries and 
objections of rationalistic critics, whose great aim so often seems to be not 
pure scholarship, but a determination to undermine at all hazards the foun- 
dations of Christian belief. It is from all these angles that Father Ceuppens 
discusses the usual Scriptural arguments, and to his objective discussion of a 
text he modestly appends his own opinion about its probative value. More 
often than not his conclusions justify the use of the texts customarily 
adduced as proofs, but sometimes they run counter to what has been more 
generally accepted heretofore. 

The perusal of the volume “De Deo Uno” is enlightening and extremely 
interesting and stimulating, even if the reader does not always fully agree 
with the author’s treatment. Two instances in which Father Ceuppens has 
by no means said the last word call for a brief consideration. The first is 
his treatment of God’s knowledge of the futuribles. It is perhaps significant 
of what we are to expect that in his analytical index he refers to this sukyect 
under “De objecto scientiz Dei” by enumerating among the objects of God’s 
knowledge Futura Conditionata and then placing after these words a ques- 
tion mark in parentheses. 

We shall examine here only the treatment accorded to I Kings xxiii, 9-13, 
from which Father Ceuppens concludes that only a conjectural knowledge 
of the futuribles involved in the passage is indicated. The text narrates that 
David asked God whether Saul would come to Ceila (the town in which 
he was tarrying) and if so, whether the inhabitants of the town would 
deliver him into Saul’s hands. The answers he received to both questions 
were quite definite: “He will come down”; “They will deliver thee up.” 
Because of these answers David fled from Ceila and when Saul heard that 
his prey had escaped, he did not go into the town, and, of course, its inhabi- 
tants had no opportunity to deliver David into his hands. Here we seem to 
have an example of a pure futurible which can be expressed as follows: If 
David had remained in Ceila, Saul would have come down and the people 
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of the town would have delivered David into his hands. God, too, apparently 
manifests a certain and definite knowledge of what would have happened, 
had the antecedent been fulfilled. But, according to Father Ceuppens, the 
knowledge indicated by the first answer is only conjectural and therefore 
the second response likewise is a sign only of conjectural and not of certain 
knowledge. 

The argument in support of the first contention had best be given in 
the author’s own words: “Responsio ad primam quaestionem secundum 
scientiam divinam ac infallibilem fuisse non videtur, nam de facto Saul in 
Ceilam non descendit, sed ad descendendum se praeparavit. Quod in Ceilam 
non descenderet Jahweh perfecte sciebat, nam non descensus in Ceilam est 
futurum contingens, et Deus scientia infallibili omnia futura contingentia 
perfecte cognoscit. . .. Responsio oraculi ergo secundum scientiam conjectura- 
lem est explicanda, nempe si secundum disponsitiones ac praeparationes Sauli 
judicare debeamus, in Ceilam descenderet” (p. 173). 

The line of reasoning here is difficult to follow. It would seem that 
God did not answer David according to His own divine and infallible 
knowledge, but rather according to the conjectural knowledge which men 
in general would have were they aware of Saul’s dispositions and plans (si 
secundum dispositiones ac praeparationes Sauli judicare debeamus). But in 
view of the fact that David already possessed such knowledge, this inter- 
pretation is untenable. 

Moreover, the author’s view is based upon the false supposition that 
since Jahweh knew infallibly that Saul would not descend into Ceila, his 
affirmative answer was contrary to the truth unless it be interpreted accord- 
ing to conjectural human knowledge. But such a supposition is unnecessary 
if we understand the condition which is both implied and required by the 
context: “He will come down, if thou remainest in Ceila.” It is hard to 
see by what criterion Father Ceuppens appends this very condition to the 
second of David’s questions and fails to subjoin it to the first, especially 
since David explicitly tells the Lord (verse 10) that he had heard “that Saul 
designeth to come to Ceila to destroy the city for my sake.” It should be 
noted that the procedure here is not the author’s practice elsewhere; 
there is no careful examination of the text, no recourse to the context, no 
reference to other opinions besides the one the author himself proposes. 

A second topic of interest is furnished by the discussion of predestina- 
tion to glory ante praevisa merita and particularly by the explanation in 
this connection of Romans, 8, 28-30, a passage which is almost invariably 
interpreted by Catholic exegetes according to the sense of that school of 
theological thought in which they were reared. We can only suggest that the 
reader make a careful comparison of the treatment accorded this text by 
Father Ceuppens with the even longer and more thorough examination made 
by Father Prat in the first volume of La Théologie de S. Paul. 
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It would be quite unfair to give the impression that Father Ceuppens 
himself professes to have said the last word about these or other disputed 
subjects. He tells us plainly in his introduction that when the interpreta- 
tion of Scriptural passages is still open to controversy, he has no intention 
of speaking “ex cathedra,” but merely of giving what seems to him the 
more probable solution. Professors of theology may at times fail to see 
that the opinions proposed in this book are the more probable; that is to 
be expected; but the advantage they will derive from its use, especially 
those to whom is entrusted the task of propounding the treatise De Deo Uno 
cannot be gainsaid. They must add it to their library. 

The same can be said, mutatis mutandis, for the other volume, De Sanctis- 
sima Trinitate, which is of the same high caliber as the first. Particularly 
worthy of commendation here is the explanation of Apocalypse 22, 1, a 
text which in these days of increased interest in the separated Oriental 
Churches is of great value in proving the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from both the Father and the Son, but which is, more often than not, 
entirely overlooked in our theological manuals. The text contains the word 
“to proceed,” which Eastern Orthodox theologians for centuries have main- 
tained is never found in Scripture to express the relation between the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. Figurative in language though the passage may be, 
if taken in conjunction with John 15, 26, it provides a splendid argument 
for the Catholic doctrine on the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

These two volumes, then, give every promise of fulfilling the author’s 
purpose and wish—to be of some help, as he modestly puts it, to professors 
and students of theology; to that wish we add another—that the succeeding 
volumes dealing with the other treatises of theology may soon be forthcoming. 

D. A. ScHMAL, S.J. 


CuTHBerT Lattey, S.J. The First Book of Psalms (Pss. I—X!.1). Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1939. 

The first instalment of Fr. Lattey’s translation of the Psalms is a credit- 
able addition to the previous volumes of the Westminster version, which has 
contributed so much to the understanding and appreciation of the Scrip- 
tures among English-speaking Catholics. The high standard of excellence 
of this and the other volumes of the series is acknowledged even by those 
who are not in sympathy with the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 

The translation is preceded by a general introduction, in which the usual 
topics deemed necessary for the comprehension of the Psalms are briefly 
discussed. But it is not merely a recapitulation of traditional information. 
The author is fully alive to the findings of modern research on the metrical 
and strophic structures of the Psalms. His remarks on these subjects will 
be found illuminating, especially to priests, who are usually too busy to 
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delve into the technical literature, and to whom it frequently is inacces- 
sible. Scholars may view some of his theories as doubtful, if stimulating. 

The parallelism of the Psalms should have been explained more fully 
and illustrated with more examples; it is not so readily understood by a i 
man of average education. The theory of “compensation,” which the author : 
advances to explain the Messianic character of some of the Psalms, seems 
unsatisfactory. The reviewer finds it easier and more logical to explain 
them in one of three senses: explicitly, typically, or inclusively Messianic. 
It seems regrettable that the ancient versions, especially the Vulgate, did not 
receive more than a passing notice. 

The translation is clear, idiomatic, and especially remarkable for its fidelity. 
Occasionally, however, it is lacking in smoothness. It seems unfortunate 
that an unscientific monstrosity like “Jehovah” was chosen to translate the 
characteristic Hebrew name for God (Yahweh). Would not “Lord” have 
been more suitable and less redolent of Puritanical Protestantism? 

There are many valuable textual notes. Where the Hebrew text is obscure 
or unintelligible, the author recurs to the ancient versions, evaluating the 
evidence with scientific perspicacity and judgment. He shows that he is j 
thoroughly conversant with modern research by using, when necessary, the j 
new meanings of Hebrew words, which G. Driver and others have derived is 
from a study of the cognate languages. Since this book is intended for the e 

; 





educated laity and for the average pastor of souls, the author might have 
given us fewer textual notes and more observations on the thought of the 
individual Psalms. The exegesis of Ps. 2 and 16 would have gained much if 
the author had used the able articles which Vaccari has written abcuc them. 
It is strange that no reference is made to them. Despite the fact that there ; 
are not a few other interpretations in which we differ from the author, we a. 
are glad to acknowledge the loving toil and the scientific and literary ability ? 
manifested by his translation. The translator has made a distinct contribution j 
to our Catholic literature on the Psalms. a 
MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


Dom JoHN CHAPMAN. Matthew, Mark and Luke. A Study in the Order 
and Interrelation of the Synoptic Gospels. New York. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937. XXV—312. $8.00 

H. D. A. Mayor, T. W. Manson, C. J. Wricot. The Mission and Mes- 
sage of Jesus. New York. E. P. Dutton. 1938. XXXI—966. $5.00. 

H. E. Dana. The Epistles and Apocalypse of John. Chicago. Blessing h 
Book Stores, Inc. 1937. 161. 

There are two ways of writing a volume on the Synoptic Problem. One 
method provides a thoroughly documented history of former theories, care- 
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fully evaluates each point and in the end proposes one’s own solution. An- 
other approach is made by boldly setting down a new theory, leaving to 
other scholars the task of minutely sifting the data accumulated by other 
authorities and comparing it with the new theory. The first might be termed 
the historical method. The second has more of an individual stamp. Abbot 
Chapman’s book is written more in the second manner. He sets forth his 
own solution. The editor, Msgr. Barton, in a valuable introduction, gives 
a brief outline of the Synoptic Problem. 

At one time Abbot Chapman had espoused the two-source theory. His 
conversion came when he realized that the signs of mutual dependence of 
Matthew and Mark could be explained just as easily by supposing that Mark 
and not Matthew was the second to be written, and St. Peter used St. 
Matthew’s gospel in his preaching. For St. Mark’s Gospel he concludes “It 
would seem that St. Peter is the real author, that he is addressing Gentile 
converts, that he gives only what he himself remembers, that he omits what- 
ever he thinks unsuitable to Gentiles, that he uses our actual Greek 
Matthew as his textbook, that he reads out of it, in his own wording, what- 
ever he has chosen, in conversational language, with much addition, with 
many verbal repetitions and all the vividness of personal recollection.” 

On this as on other matters the student will profit greatly from reading 
Chapman’s study whether or not the final vote will be complete agreement 
with all details of the theory. Fortunately Dom Chapman won over to his 
view another distinguished Benedictine scholar, Dom Christopher Butler, 
who can defend and explain many points otherwise summarily treated. Msgr. 
Barton deserves high commendation for his editorial work and his own 
contributions. The book is a monument of Catholic scholarship. 

The authors of the second book belong to three different Christian denom- 
inations and are all directly engaged in the preparation of men for the 
ministry. They set forth the Gospels in the light of modern research. 

The arrangement of The Mission and Message of Jesus derives from the 
acceptance of the two-source theory. The treatment falls under three head- 
ings: Incidents in the life of Jesus, from Mark and the narrative portions of 
Matthew and Luke; the Sayings of Jesus, from Q and teachings peculiar to 
Matthew and Luke; Jesus the Revelation of God, from the fourth Gospel. 

The principles throughout are those of non-Catholic critics. Christ’s 
death was not a propitiatory sacrifice. Jesus disclaimed or discounted 
miracles. Miracles possess “no validity for proving the truth of the Chris- 
tion religion.” The original elements in Our Lord’s teaching were His view 
about miracles, about foregiveness, about little children. 

On the other hand Major has some fine arguments against Form Criti- 
cism’s extreme scepticism with regard to the Gospels, and Wright thinks 
the claim that St. John borrowed the Logos idea from Philo “in the highest 
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degree improbable.” Major’s interpretation of Our Lord’s teaching on mar- 
riage is interesting. Mark, he claims, gives us the true teaching of Jesus on 
this matter: marriage is absolute and indissoluble. But the two exceptions 
which were introduced, one for the case of adultery (in St. Matthew) and 
for a Christian married to a pagan (in St. Paul) indicate that “Christ’s 
absolute teaching on the indissolubility of marriage . . . was taken as express- 
ing a principle or an ideal rather than a legislative enactment” (p. 128). But 
why then did Our Lord call those who are divorced and marry again 
adulterers? 

The book’s principal value is its presentation of the results of recent 
non-Catholic Biblical work. 

Quite different in purpose and tone is Professor Dana’s book. Written 
as an aid for his classes in the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
the volume strives to introduce its reader to St. John, avoiding involved 
critical questions. The author’s stand is conservative and reverent. His 
synopses at the beginning of each section are very helpful and he deserves 
praise for his care to bring out the nuances of the Greek in the commentary. 

On most of the points a Catholic would find little to disagree with. 
However occasional statements would surprise him. On the verse, “We 
know that every murderer is one who does not have eternal life abiding in 
him” (1 John 3, 15), the author comments: “When one kills his fellow-r.an 
in a spirit of strife and hatred, it is sure evidence that he has never been a 
true possessor of eternal life.” This statement might signify that the mur- 
derer never possessed sanctifying grace. The meaning of the words is rather: 
the murderer does not retain the grace once given him. 

JoHN J. Couns, S.J. 


J. pe Guetumck. Littérature latine au moyen age, Vol. I and IL. 
Bibliothéque de sciences religieuses, n. 85, 86. Paris, 1939. Bloud et Gay. 
In 12°, 191 & 192. 

Father de Ghellinck has enriched the Bibliothéque catholique by this sur- 
vey of Latin literature between the eighth and twelfth centuries. The 
breadth and precision of his erudition and the finesse of his judgments are 
well known to the scholars who have profited by his Le mouvement théo- 
logique du XIle siécle and by his many learned publications on early Chris- 
tian and medieval literature. It is not surprising then to find that in these 
little volumes which he modestly calls unm exposé provisoire, he has succeeded 
in mastering the vast and still somewhat chaotic field of early medieval 
Latin literature, nor that he has been able, without neglecting detail, to give 
the broad lines of the literary development of those centuries. Because of 
his intimate acquaintance with classical, patristic, and post-imedicval Latin 
literature, Father de Ghellinck’s view of his subject is not truncated. The 
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reader sees medieval Latin in good perspective. At every stage of this history 
the findings of competent research workers have been utilized but one 
feels that their conclusions have always been verified afresh. The work is 
that of a conscientious master who is familiar alike with the original sources 
and with the judgment of contemporary specialists. 

The history of medieval Latin literature is divided chronologically into 
three parts. In the first volume the story is told from the origins to the 
end of the Carolingian Renaissance. The second volume reaches to the 
death of Anselm of Canterbury. A projected third volume will continue 
the history till the beginnings of Humanism. In the first volume after a 
study of the transition from patristics to the Carolingian Renaissance, a 
study which is concerned with several of the late Western Fathers from the 
viewpoint of their contribution to the Middle Ages, the author examines 
the writings produced during the Carolingian period where a first and second 
Renaissance are discerned. In the second volume the humble but fruitful 
efforts of the Benedictine schools of the tenth and eleventh centuries are 
portrayed and their culmination in the work of Anselm is described at some 
length. Each chronological part is followed by an ample scientific synthesis. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the work is its completeness. The 
pages are literally full of facts. No source of information is neglected; the 
© 4 catalogs of medieval libraries have been scrutinized in order to determine 
the literary background of authors; legal, liturgical, and theological works 
are treated. While poetry which was one of the favorite literary forms of 
the early Middle Ages is carefully studied, rhymed prose and the cursus 
are by no means neglected. Even school books with but little literary pre- 
tensions give the author precious clues in his efforts to determine how the 
literary movement developed. Of especial interest are the sections on hagiog- 
raphy. If many writers are mentioned only briefly, not a few, like Walafrid 
j Strabon, Peter Damian, Hildebert of Lavardin, and St. Anselm receive some- 

what detailed treatment. The interest of the work is increased by the 
notices of the Waltharius manu fortis and the Ruodlieb. Finally in all sec- 

tions due attention is devoted to recent discoveries and publications. 
&, One leaves the reading of these volumes with the regret that the nature of 
id the collection in which they appear forbade the insertion of notes, refer- 
ences, and indices which would have increased their usefulness. As it stands, 
& however, the work is a notable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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KENNETH Scott Latourette. Three Centuries of Advance, A. D. 
1500—A. D. 1800. Vol. III of A History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

The immense work projected by Professor Latourette continues in this 
volume, which discusses a period particularly difficult for several reasons, 
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namely, the break of Luther from the unity of the Catholic Church with 
the consequent splitting of sects, the great colonial expansion of the Por- 
tuguese and the Spaniards with the extraordinary missionary activity of the 
Catholic Church, and the struggle for colonial expansion and supremacy 
among the Dutch and the English. That he should have attempted a sum- 
mary at all is a tribute to the industry and perseverance of the author and 
that the result should have been so good is evidence of his acquaintance with 
the wider horizons and larger aspects of Christianity. He has tried to dis- 
sociate himself from preferences and opinions and outlooks which might 
impede the objectivity of his presentation. The Catholic Church is dealt 
with more fairly than experience has led us to expect, though I would be 
slow to say that in all instances dispassionate objectivity is achieved. 

The method of the proverbial visitor from Mars does not seem to be the 
most satisfactory historical method; it makes conjecturable what would not 
be conjecturable for one who approaches the facts with understanding. It 
seems too much like the contention of some who maintain that the best 
religious editor is the man who professes no religion and is not therefore 
inclined to prejudge; such a person may present facts but has no understand- 
ing of the significance or relative importance of the facts, and religious facts, 
above all others, have a significance which a professed or fictitious irreligion 
cannot appraise. Professor Latourette’s history is not a mere presentation of 
the facts but a searching into the reasons and motivations behind facts. This, 
then, forces the Martian to use overmuch such expressions as, “perhaps,” 
“maybe,” “it is said,” “it is charged.” Professor Latourette is a deeply re- 
ligious man and therefore the cold attitude of the Martian was so much 
more difficult to assume and maintain. One wonders how possible it is to 
disassociate oneself completely from a cultural and religious background in 
writing religious history; the author is not wholly successful. 

One very confusing attitude has been unfortunate, the lumping together 
under the name of Christianity of Catholicism, the countless Protestant 
groups, Orthodoxy both Russian and Greek; this viewpoint forces the con- 
clusion that every break is an advance. In such multiple conflict I believe 
that even the Martian would be inclined to wonder if there were not some 
doubt about the genuinity of certain forms of Christianity and therefore 
would be slow to say that every extension was an extension of Christianity. 

The general background for the “New Age,” political, commercial, and 
religious, is given in an Introductory Chapter. Then follow the facts of 
change and expansion in Europe, Northern Africa and the Near East in 
the second chapter. The third chapter relates the extension of Christianity 
in Spanish America, the fourth in Portuguese America, the fifth in French 
America, the sixth of Protestantism in the Americas. The seventh travels 
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to the remaining parts of Africa and is followed by chapters on India, Cey- 
lon and Burma, the Malay Peninsula and Indo-China, the East Indies, the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, the Chinese Empire, Russian Asia and Alaska and 
concludes with two chapters, one outlining the influence of Christianity on 
its environment and the other on the influence of environment on Chris- 
tianity. It is obvious, then, how complete the work is. 

There are many evidences of incompleteness which in most instances 
would seem to come from the author’s desire to generalize and institute 
insupportable comparisons. A reference is made in the Introduction (p. 29) 
to the progressive energy of Protestantism through the centuries and the 
slowing down of Catholic missions. One must understand that Protestantism 
was starting from nothing so that any energy manifested would be progress, 
but the amount of missionary work done by the many sects of Protestantism 
prior to the late 18th century was negligible, in spite of the space devoted 
to it. In fact, the strict mission to the non-Christian was very late in 
securing official sanction and support from the churches; the official churches 
had to be forced into approval by the attempts of individuals, which is not 
true of Catholicism. Again, the comparison instituted between the “‘abound- 
ing vitality of the Protestant communities on the Atlantic seaboard of North 
America,” and the abandonment of the faith or deterioration of spiritual life 
in the Catholic communities unless supplied with missionaries from Europe 
is very poorly chosen, because even a Martian would see the difference 
between the two groups. I do not think any historian would find valid 
grounds for instituting a comparison between the concentrated white 
Protestants in North America and the Spanish colonies scattered all over 
North, Central, and South America with the numerous native converts. 

One reads of the ruthless use of force by rulers to reduce Protestants in 
strongholds of Catholicism, while in speaking of England it is said that 
separation from Rome was effected under Elizabeth with no mention of 
brutal suppression either in England or Ireland (p. 32). Is one to believe 
that Protestantism made its advances by gentle persuasion? 

The chapter on Spanish America is the most inadequate of the book and 
the sources are not entirely commendable. Any one familiar with non- 
Catholic reporting on South America, even at the present time, knows how 
limited the view is and I am afraid that Professor Latourette has relied too 


much on works written in English, which are proverbially biased on any- 
thing that relates to Spanish colonization. One is surprised to find such 
brief mention of the educational efforts in South America and it is difficult 
to understand why Bayle was not used on this subject. The bibliography 
on the Paraguay missions is not up-to-date; for instance, there is no mention 
of Hernandez’ work on the Social Organization of the Reductions; there 
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is no reference to the Annual Letters of the Provincials of the Jesuits in 
South America which is primary source material. Perhaps among the most 
serious omissions is that nowhere was cited Astrain’s comprehensive work 
on the Spanish Jesuits. There are many things in this chapter that are 
objectionable and it would take up too much space to indicate them and 
give the true viewpoint on them, but one last note will suffice. It is said 
that Spanish American Christianity was stereotyped and displayed little 
originality (p. 159). It may be unprotestant not to display originality, but 
is dogmatic and ritual sameness a defect? 

The Chapter on Protestantism in the Americas is very detailed, so much 
so that one wonders at the relative space given to it and to other endeavors 
for the expansion of Christianity. One cannot unquestioningly subscribe to 
the exoneration of the sects with regard to the Indian in North America 
and it does not seem honest to blame the failure entirely on the Indian. 
(p. 216) The attempt to convince one of the Protestant missionary effort 
among the Indians and Negroes does not attain its end for one who has 
read more than this book. It does not seem to be an adequate reason to 
ascribe the multiplication of Protestant sects to toleration, separation of 
Church and State and revivalism; there is a reason deeper which is intrinsic 
to Protestant Christianity, not extrinsic to it. 

As for the summary chapters at the end, they are comparatively well done, 
but not entirely objective. In spite of the author’s assertion to the contrary, 
we still believe that the “Protestant revolt” (p. 384) did work great destruc- 
tion in the spiritual unity of Europe and Christendom and did greater harm 
than most are willing to admit. With regard to Protestant contribution to 
the dignity of womankind, the Catholic has always felt that Protestantism 
robbed womankind of its greatest inspiration in the idealism of the Virgin 
Mother, so bitterly abused by Protestantism. The words “an outworn and 
atid scholasticism” (p. 411) always provoke the Catholic philosopher and 
theologian because the knowledge of scholasticism outside of Catholicism 
is very rare and most characterizations of it are childish and uninformed. 
One wonders just what influence Protestant Christianity exercised in ame- 
liorating the conquest of the Indians (p. 423). Did Christianity really 
become at home (p. 429) among the Teutonic peoples in Protestantism, 
or was it changed radically by these same people? It would seem that 
Christianity should change peoples and not be changed radically by them. 
The reflection that the Reform made the Catholic Church a “sect” (p. 439) 
is not ent rely accurate, because, no matter how many limbs are cut off a 
tree, the tree is still the main stem and cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be cailed a sect. This section shows too many instances of insufficiency 
and subjective coloring. But enough. 

Professor Latourette has done very well in arraying his facts which show 
a wealth of reading. I would say that his best chapter is the one on Chris- 
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tianity in China which might be expected since it constituted the subject 
of a former penetrating work by the author. The most inadequate is the 
treatment of the Spanish missions in the Americas; 80 pages are given to 
this effort and 60 pages to Protestantism in the Americas and the proportion 
is justified by a reference to the great activity that is to come in Protestant 
missionary effort in the next two centuries. 

Generalisation is a dangerous thing and it has led Professor Latourette 
to make too many sweeping summaries. I think, too, that many comparisons 
instituted by him limp very badly. The book can be recommended for its 
factual knowledge, but one must be cautious in accepting all the interpreta- 
tions of the facts. The bibliography will be very helpful for those who wish 
to continue reading on the subject; it is immense. 

Epwarp L. Murpny, §S.J. 


SisteR Mary Care Goopwin, C.S.A. The Papal Conflict with Jose phin- 
ism. New York, Fordham University Press, 1938. xiii-157. 

This doctorate thesis devotes a section to the general historical background 
of the eighteenth century, another to the Emperor Joseph II, treating 
exclusively of his constant meddling in religious matters, and a third to the 
effects of the Emperor’s religious policy on the outlying districts of his huge 
and heterogeneous Empire. As is evidently necessary, considering the size of 
the book, all matters are treated with great brevity, compressed, no doubt, 
from the original thesis to the minimum requirements for doctorate publica- 
tion. The bibliography is excellent. 

The struggle between the Church of God and state absolutism is peren- 
nial, but perhaps at no time until the present has an absolute monarch 
descended to such petty and, at times, if the matter were not ultimately so 
serious, to such laughable meddling in religious matters as the Emperor 
Joseph II. Not only did he deny the right of the exercise of Papal authority 
in his realm, demand the appointment of bishops as an imperial right, and 
suppress religious institutes for any or no reason, but he descended to regu- 
lating the dress, meals and hours of seminarians, the number of candles to 
be used at various services, and the exact order of processions on feast days. 
Even at the last hour of his life Joseph could not refrain from dictating the 
exact rites and prayers to be used at his reception of the Last Sacraments. 

I say at no time until the present, because in our own day there is a state 
absolutism which has improved on the minuteness of Joseph’s meddling in 
religious affairs. The gospel of state supremacy, according to Prince Kaunitz, 
the all-powerful Minister of the Emperor Joseph II, might well be taken 
as the expression of much modern practice. “The supremacy of the State 
over the Church extends to all ecclesiastical laws and practices devised and 
established solely by man, and whatever else the Church owes to the consent 
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and sanction of the secular power. Consequently, the State must always 
have the power to limit, to alter, to annul its former concessions, whenever 
reasons of the State, abuses, or altered circumstances demand it.” 

Such a principle, in the hands of men actuated, not by the more or less 
sincere, though egocentric, piety of Joseph II, but by active hatred of the 


Christian religion, can mean as much or as little as they wish it to mean. 
C. L. Firstos, S.J. 


Franciscu:, Ter Haar, C.SS.R. De Occasionariis et Recidivis juxta Doc- 
trinam §. Alphonsi Aliorumque Probatorum Auctorum. Editio Altera in 
multis recognita et aucta. Marietti. Romz, Taurini, 1939. 

This well known monograph on “occasionary” and relapsing sinners now 
appears in a second edition. Since its first appearance about twelve years 
ago it has been the standard work on the subject and has replaced previous 
treatises dealing with the same matters. It well deserves the high regard in 
which ic is held by both practical and scientific moralists. As a scientific 
investigation into the doctrines which Catholic moralists of the past have 
developed and formulated no other work can compare with it. And as a 
practical guide for confessors in dealing with these difficult types of peni- 
tents its doctrines are well grounded, clearly explained, and proposed in 
such a way chat the conscientious confessor who has the good of souls in 
view will find here safe and prudent norms of conduct. Moral theology 
owes much, therefore, to the erudition and prudence of its author, who, 
following in the footsteps of St. Alphonsus, has taken a middle course, and 
provided us with a doctrine which is neither rigorous nor remiss. 

In this edition the author has not varied the substance of his work. But 
some matters were not received with unanimous approval, or gave rise to 
disagreement. The question of avoiding a probable occasion of sin, the con- 
cept of a proximate occasion, the requisite judgment on the penitent’s dispo- 
sitions and the interpretation of canon 886 (the obligation of absolving 
immediately those who are disposed for absolution)—all these matters have 
received new consideration and the author’s position clarified or confirmed. 

It is on questions of this kind that some will judge the author to be 
inclined toward severity. The thoroughness of his presentation, however, 
and his scholarly and objective treatment of those with whom he utterly 
disagrees, are themselves a recommendation of his opinions. The search 
for the truth is always arduous. It is found, St. Augustine tells us, only by 
those who yearn for it with their whole heart. The present work, executed 
in this spirit of faithful and objective inquiry, is of immense value, therefore, 
to all who seek the truth. And those moralists who are not convinced that 
the author’s position on these difficult matters is the only tenable one, wel- 
come this study as a valuable contribution toward the common goal. F, 
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